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Chance Vought Aircraft designers and builders 
of famous Navy aircraft for more than 30 years, 
will soon have a new address — Dallas, Texas. 
Necessity for the move is directly related to na- 
tional defense, plus the pressing need for better 
flying facilities and better flying weather for the 
development and testing of high-speed jet aircraft. 

The transfer of activities will be gradual, ex- 
tending well into 1949. Meanwhile every possible 
effort is pledged to achieve efficient operations 
in the new plant as quickly as possible. 










There are two main reasons why Feather- 
Weight All-Aluminum Oil Coolers are now 
specified for so many of America’s leading air- 
craft, including the latest developments in jet 
propulsion aircraft. 

1 . UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION. Clifford’s patented 
method of brazing with aluminum alloy makes 
all-aluminum construction possible with conse- 
quent high resistance to temperature, pressure, 
vibration and shear. 


2. ACCURATE TESTING. Feather-Weight per- 
formance under any temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions likely to be met in service is 
precisely predetermined in Clifford’s wind tun- 
nel laboratory . . . largest and most complete in 
the aeronautical heat exchanger industry. 

Inquiries concerning Feather-Weight All- 
Aluminum Oil Coolers are invited. Clifford 
Manufacturing Company, 561 E. First Street, 
Boston 27, Mass. Offices in Detroit, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


CLIFFORD 


ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS 
HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS 



Macwhyte "Hi-Fatigue" PRE formed Aircraft 
Cable is all that the name implies; it has re- 
markable ability to resist fatigue caused by 
bending over pulleys or sheaves. Available 
in either Galvanized or Stainless Steel, it is 
supplied in reel lots, specified lengths, or 
complete cable assemblies. 

Macwhyte "Safe-Lock” Terminals arc pre- 
cision made of Stainless Steel. There are many 
types and sizes in the complete Macwhyte 
line. All arc available loose or swaged to cable. 

Macwhyte Cable Assemblies of “Safe-Lock” 
Terminals and “Hi-Fatigue” cable are made 
by Macwhyte to your specification for type, 
size, and length. 

MACWHYTE COMPANY 

’90S Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Member A.D.M.A. and A. I. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF MACWHYTE 
AIRCRAFT CABLE • “SAFE-LOCK" CA 
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Typical of many Wyman-Gordon developments is this complicated light alloy 
ril forging used in the wing structure of one of Uncle Sam's latest fighting planes. 

Modern transportation on the ground a nd in the air requires the maximum use of 
forgings. For greatest strength with minimum weight and uniformity of quality 31 
no other method of forming metal competes with the forging process. 

| Are you taking full advantage of the constantly growing range of forgings? 
Wyman-Gordon forgings all the way from five up to one thousand pounds. 


Standard of the Industry for More Than Sixty Years. 


WYMAN - GORDON 

Forgings of Aluminum , Magnesium 9 Steel 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

HARVEY, ILLINOIS - - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Report on Procurement 

Now that the smoke of battle has temporarily cleared 
from Capitol Hill it is possible to evaluate some of the 
results of the current crop of aircraft legislation. 

Most important fact to emerge from the six-month con- 
troversy over the strength of American air power is the 
swift pouring of approximately two billion dollars into an 
industry that now has a total "backlog of unfilled orders of 
little more than a billion and a hmf dollars. Impact of 
this program over the next two years will mean a 50 per- 
cent increase in industry-wide employment and the first 
black ink years for the industry as a whole since the end 
of the war. 

One measure of the progress achieved during the cur- 
rent battle on the Hill is a look back at where air power 
started when the fiscal 1949 appropriation bills went into the 
Congressional hopper. President Truman's original budget 
asked for funds to buy 2003 new planes. Of these the 
Air Force was to get 978 and the Navy 1025. This was in 
the face of strong advice from his own air advisers that a 
3000 plane annual production rate was necessary to keep 
the aircraft industry alive and a 5700 plane annual rate was 
the minimum this country could afford in a period of inter- 
national instability. 


Bi-partisan Support 

Republican leadership of Congress seized on the air 
power issue as a popular cause to belabor the Truman admin- 
istration. But the real effort to put American air power on 
its feet was a bi-partisan effort that put an almost unanimous 
stamp of Congressional approval on the vital bills. Only a 
handful of left-wingers (three in the House and two in the 
Senate) voted against the measures. 

In the face of this tremendous Congressional force tire 
Truman administration upped the ante to 3106 planes 
(1571 for the USAF and 1535 for the Navy). Congress 
boosted this raise to a total of 4262 with the extra 1056 
planes all for the Air Force. 

Biggest fear of the Truman administration in its efforts 
to keep the aircraft procurement program down was the 
bugaboo of its possible impact on a tight economy that 
might produce a new inflationary' spiral in an election year. 

Russian Theories 

Coupled with this was a corollary that drafting manpower 
rather than building planes would be cheaper and a more 
immediate solution to military needs that would impress the 
Russians. This theory that only divisions will impress the 
Russians is peddled principally by Ambassador to Russia 
Bedell Smith, a Regular Army ground officer. There is 
considerable evidence to the contrary' including the strong 
testimony of wartime Ambassador to Russia. W. Averill 
Harriman and Air Secretary Symington. Both agree that 
the Russians fear a strong Air Force most and are desocr- 
atclv attempting to outbuild the United States in the air. 

Primarilv as a result of the inflation bugaboo the Presi- 
dent ignored the Congressional aircraft procurement author- 
ization and allowed the services to spend some S300.000.000 
less than Congress voted. Tire net result is letters of intent 
have now gone out to the industry for 3366 new aircraft. 
This is slightly above the 3000 plane minimum annual pro- 
duction rate cited by the Air Co-ordinating Committee as 


necessary to keep the industry both alive and available. 

Written into the procurement bills was a provision calling 
for reviews of the procurement program by the President 
and Defense Secretary in September and December. After 
these reviews the remainder of the procurement funds may 
be allocated or the program may be cut back, depending 
largely on the international situation. 

Survival Program 

The wisdom of a cutback, regardless of the international 
situation is seriously questioned by many observers because 
the current program barely meets the survival needs of an 
industry that must be kept healthy if the United States 
wishes to keep the capacity' for an emergency' expansion of 
aircraft production. It is this need to meet the industry’s 
minimum survival requirements that was the most important 
issue at stake on Capitol Hill this spring. Neither the Air 
Force 70-Group program nor the Navy 14,500 plane pro- 
gram were really at stake. Both services now have the 
planes to expand to those numerical values although most 
of them will become obsolete shortly. What the services 
really stood to lose was the productive capacity of the indus- 
try they are dependent on for modern replacements. 

"The" procurement program as it now stands meets these 
minimum survival requirements. It docs not meet the 
requirements of an expansion program needed for a real 
threat of war. If it is cut much below present levels the 
industry will sink back into the slough of depression from 
which it is now being raised. This real crisis in the indus- 
try was the reason for the speed requested in rushing pro- 
curement funds through well ahead of the regular appro- 
priation bills. 

The production lines were running out of orders this 
spring. At Lockheed the P-80 line was ready to stop. At 
Allison the end of jet engine production was in sight. At 
Fred Crawford’s Thompson Products, makers of jet turbine 
blades and other vital accessories the same situation pre- 
vailed. Under normal procedures new orders would not be 
placed until late fall after the procurement bills were passed 
in Julv. By that time skilled workers would have been laid 
off and productive capacity virtually lost. 

Thank Barrows 

Airframe manufacturers can probably thank Undersecre- 
tary of the Air Force Arthur Barrows for prodding the 
military' into an unmilitary speed on this matter. With 
Defense Secretary ForrestaVs full support he sparked sepa- 
ration of the procurement funds in the rush through 
Congress. Telegraphic letters of intent went out from 
Wright Field to Air Force contractors less than 24 hours 
after Forrcstal authorized spending the funds. Navy has 
already allocated all but 30 of its 1165 planes. This 
unprecedented peacetime procurement speed has averted 
the serious crisis that the Air Co-ordinating Committee 
gloomily forecast for this summer. 

There are many vexing problems remaining in the pro- 
curement program. Nobody is quite sure just what the 
Renegotiation Act of 1948" tacked on as a procurement 
amendment rcallv means or how it will work. What the 
Presidential reviews will bring looms as another big ques- 
tion mark with the temper of next year’s Congress even 
more uncertain. But a substantial start has been made on 
reviving the industry. The bottom has been reached. For 
the next two years the trend will certainly be upward. 
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NEWS DIGEST 



DOMESTIC 

Wright Field began use of the 
world's largest runway after a year of 
construction. The runway is 10,000 
ft. long, 300 ft. wide and its thickness 
of up to 25 in. is designed to support 
the heaviest aircraft now contemplated. 

Pan American World Airways sched- 
uled its first Convair 240-type Clippers 
to begin operations June 16 between 
Miami and Havana and one roundtrip 
between Miami and Nassau, cutting 
flying time approximately 15 minutes 
from previous DC-4 schedules on both 

United Airlines is preparing to “fly 
to the factory to drive your new car 
home plan," with cooperation of De- 
troit auto manufacturers, Packard and 
Kaiser-Frazer. Savings to motorists on 
freight and handling arc reported 
enough to cover air fare to Detroit as 
well as expenses home, usually. 

A DC-4 converted into a flying stock 
car, took off from La Guardia Field, 
N. Y. on a Seaboard and Western Air- 
lines special flight to Milan, Italy, car- 
rying seven bulls, two heifers, 50 pigs, 
16 white leghorn chickens, two cocker 
spaniels, two Scottish terriers and an 
English setter. 

900 UAW CIO workmen of Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif, 
began a wage deadlock strike last week 
after Roy Rcuthcr, UAW national ex- 
ecutive from Detroit, rejected a com- 

FINANCIAL 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. declared 50- 
cent-per-share dividend on 1,075,889 
shares of capital stock of record June 
18, payable July 2. This is the first 
dividend to be voted since mid-1946. 
Company paid $1 in two instalments in 
'46—52 in 1945. 

United States Plywood Corp. de- 
clared 25 cent regular quarterly divi- 
dend on common stock to holders of 
record July 1, payable July 12. Dividend 
of 93 cents on preferred stock is pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 18. 


FOREIGN 

Air India International inaugurated 
weekly service between Bombay and 
London using Lockheed Constellation 
aircraft The government of India is- 
sued special air mail stamps to com- 
memorate the event. 

Iraqi Airways initiated weekly serv- 
ice between Baghdad, Damascus, An- 
kara and Istanbul using 24-passenger 
Vickers Viking aircraft. 
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the Birdmeri* Perch 


By Mojo*. /U William 4, alias, "tattered wing tips," 

Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


WE PRESENT 


tlie worlds finest oil for lighf aircraft engines! 

It Frees Sticking Valves and Rings and Keeps Them Free Longer! 



It took 6 years of experimental work— in- 
cluding over 100,000 hours of fleet service 

Oil— leries D. 8 ' P 

This super-lubricant is a fully detergent 
dispersent type with oxidation inhibitors and 
specially tailored for horizontally opposed 

ings! (And if you've got 


Here's what that means: 

inv that arc slicking now, Gulfpride 


•TO LET ANY DEALER OR 
OPERATOR HANDLE THIS 


tests by over _ ... 

overhauls!) 

Fortign mailer (leaned from engine surfaces is kept separate and in 
you sure money hy replacing fewer parts! 

actually happened in service tests . . . telling what Gulfpride 
Aviation Oil-Series D— will do for your engine! 

Remember, though, thac Gulfpride Aviation Oil— Series D— 
is made expressly for horizontally opposed engines. For all other 
types, keep on using Gulf Aviation Oil or Gulfpride Motor. 


IN THE WORLD/ BUT YOU'LL . 
$TILL HAVE TO SEE YOUR. 
GULF DEALER FOR." 


•that GOOD GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE' 
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SOCKET SCREW PRODUCTS 

The "Unbrako" Internal Wrenching Bolt (A), 
and the 100° Flush Head Socket Bolt (B), 
are practically a "must" in the Aviation 
Field . . . they so exactly meet the require- 
ments of precision, tensile and other stringent 
requisites of Aviation Engineering. 

And the other popularly acclaimed "Un- 
brako" Products, pictured to the right, have 
been proved throughout Industry for years 
as absolutely dependable. 

Write for your copy of the informative and 
useful "Unbrako" Catalog of Socket Screw 
Products. 





m’t Shake Loose 


IN BUSINESS 


"UNBRAKO" 
SOCKET SET 
SCREW WITH 
KNURLED CUP POINT 


"UNBRAKO" 
SOCKET SET 
SCREW WITH 
KNURLED THREADS 



"UNBRAKO" 
KNURLED SOCKET 
CAP SCREW 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BRANCHES BOSTON 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 566 
CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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12 Companies Share Aircraft Program 


IJSAF, Navy mark funds for 3366 aircraft; 
$300 million still left in fiscal 1949 kitty. 


By Robert Hotz 

Funds to buy 3566 new military air- 
craft have been allocated by the Air 
Force and Navy out of their fiscal 1949 
procurement funds. 

Twelve major aircraft manufacturers 
will participate in the military produc- 
tion program. 

Air Force has allocated $1,345,165,- 
000 for 2201 aircraft while the Navy 
plans to spend $653,635,000 for 1165 
new planes. Approximately $300,000,- 
000 in fiscal 1949 procurement funds 
voted by Congress have not been allo- 
cated. These funds have been tempo- 
rarily withheld by Defense Secretary 
Forrestal pending a review of the air- 
craft procurement program by President 
Truman in September. Final disposi- 
tion of the $300,000,000 is expected 
to be made after this review is com- 

► North American Plums— North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., of Inglewood, Calif, 
emerged from the current procurement 
list with the largest of the military 

Biggest North American order was 
for 451 additional F-86 swept-wing jet 
fighters, bringing the company’s total 
backlog on this plane to 676. This is 
the plane whose experimental version 
the XF-86 has already exhibited suc- 


cessful supersonic characteristics (Avi- 
ation Week June 14). Production 
model F-86A will be powered by a 
General Electric J-47 jet engine offering 
a 30 percent power increase over the 
XF-86. New orders are for 333 F-86As 
and 118 F-86Cs. 

North American also got an order 
for 266 new training planes (T-28) as a 


Air Force has ordered three 
more XS-1 type rocket research 
planes from Bell Aircraft Corp., 
of Buffalo. Lieut. Gen. Howard 
(Pinky) Craig, Air Force Deputv 
Chief of Staff for Materiel con'- 
firmed the new Bell XS-1 order 
last week and added that the 
XS-2 also being built for the Air 
Force by Bell “is still a long way 
off”. 

The three new XS-1 models 
will differ from the original trio 
principally in the fuel system. 
Pressurized nitrogen fuel system 
on the early models will be re- 
placed by a’ more efficient turbo- 
pump system. Plane was originally 
designed to take the turbo-pumps 
but they were not available when 
the airplanes were completed. 


result of winning a design competition 
over 12 other manufacturers. Another 
increment of 51 B-45Cs has been added 
to North American’s current backlog of 
135 for the four-jet bomber. 

Other companies high on the pro- 
curement schedules were Grumman 
Aircraft & Engineering Corp., Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. and Douglas Air- 
craft Co. 

Douglas was listed for 356 Navy 
AD-2 attack planes, 28 F3D twin jet 
Navy fighters and 28 Air Force C-124A, 
new version of the C-74. 

► Lockheed Orders — Lockheed will 
build 457 F-80C, the latest versions of 
the Shooting Star powered by the Alli- 
son “400” jet engine; 128 TF-80S, a 
two-seater jet trainer and 82 advanced 
model P2Vs, Navy twin engine patrol 
bomber. 

Grumman is scheduled for 317 Navy 
F9F jet fighters to be powered by Pratt 
& Whitney-built Ncnc and the Allison 
J-33 jet engines. Air Force has ordered 
32 SA-16As and the Navy six JR2Fs, 
Grumman Albatross amphibians and 
23 AF-1, piston engine search planes. 

Other service orders include; 

• Boeing Airplane Co.: 132 B-50D and 
30 B-50C. Air Secretary Symington 
explained this as caused by the fact that 
the B-50C is actually a later model with 
superior performance than the D. 
Symington indicated that Boeing’s 
XB-47 was a more advanced aircraft 
than those on the 1949 schedule and 
hinted broadly that the B-47 would 
go into production with fiscal 1950 
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funds. Boeing is already preparing one 
of its Wichita plants to accommodate 
a B-47 production line. 

• Northrop Aircraft Inc.: 30 eight-jet 
Flying Wings (B-49). This is the first 
Air Force production order for flying 
type aircraft. Earlier order for 13 re- 
ciprocating and two jet model Flying 
Wings was a service test order. 

• Curtiss- Wright Corp.: 58 F-S7, twin 
jet all-weather fighters and 30 RF-87A, 
a photo reconnaissance version of the 
F-87. Prototype of this plane was built 
and flown with four Westinghousc 
24C jet engines but has been rede- 
signed to take two GE-Allison J-33 jet 
engines. Curtiss recently received 
$1,500,000 from the Air Force to tool 
up its Columbus. Ohio plant for F-87 
production to begin in 1949. 

• Republic Aviation Corp.: 409 Thun- 
derjet (F-S4C) Air Force jet fighters. 

• Fairchild Airplane & Engine Corp.: 
99 C-119B for the Air Force and 8 
Navy versions of the same plane (R4Q). 
This is the improved version of Fair- 
child’s C-82 Packet, now standard 
equipment for Army troop carrier 
groups. 

• McDonnell Aircraft Corp.: 179 twin 
jet Banshee (F2H) Navy jet fighters. 

• Chance Vought division of United 
Aircraft Corp: 33 Navy jet fighters 
(F6U) and 19 F7U. a tailless, twin jet 
Navy fighter with rocket boost power. 

• Gienn Martin Co.: 47 Maulers 
(AM-1) a Navy attack plane. 

• Sikorsky Division of United Aircraft 
got the only helicopter orders: 19 HJS 
and 18 HO"3s. all for the Navy. 

Navy still has 30 aircraft for which 
manufacturers have not been picked. 

Major manufacturers missing from 
the 1949 procurement schedules were 
Bell Aircraft, builder of the XS-1. first 
supersonic aircraft: Convair and Rvan. 

Symington said the Air Force had 
reached a decision not to spend am 
more money on Convair’s B-36 project 
for which 100 of the giant sis engine 
bombers were originally ordered. Any 
new improvements in the B-36 will 
come out of funds already authorized 
for the production program. Thus the 
more modifications made, the fewer 
bombers that will be built. 

Symington said that the Convair or- 
der now stands officially at 95 but in- 
formed Air Force officials at lower 
echelons indicated cost of modifica- 
tions would soon cut the production 
program back to about 60 planes. 

► Transport Fight— Another question 
not settled by the procurement sched- 
ules is the hot fight being waged be- 
tween Martin and Convair over an Air 
Force order for a twin-engine trainer. 
Both the Martin 202 and the Convair- 
Liner have been under consideration 
for a $35,000,000 order. Last week 
Martin appeared to have a perform- 
ance edge and a sizable monetary 



Navy Lockheed P2V 


USAF C-124 . . . 



margin over the Convair-Lincr entry. 

However, funds for this order will 
have to come from the $197,000,000 
in Air Force procurement money frozen 
by Forrestal's ruling or be deferred 
until the fiscal 1950 appropriation. 

Symington indicated that all cuts in 
the Air Force program caused by with- 
holding the $197,000,000 had been 
made on the end of production pro- 
grams listed in the procurement sched- 
ule and would not affect production 
until the end of the 1950 calendar 

Bulk of the aircraft on the current 
schedule will be delivered during 1950. 

Manufacturers not receiving aircraft 
contracts can count on sizable sub- 
contracting business for sub-assemblies 
from prime contractors, according to 
Symington. This is necessary despite 
the resultant cost increases, he said, 
to preserve a sufficiently broad indus- 
trial base to meet military emergency 


. . . and new details 

Here are some details on the new 
Douglas C-124A, of which the Air 
Force has ordered 28 in its new pro- 
curement program. 

Derived from the C-74 design, the 
craft will use the C-74 wing and em- 
pennage, and 3500 lip. Pratt and 
Whitney R-4360-49 Wasp Major en- 
gines. The plane will have a gross 
weight of 175,000 lb. and will carry a 
maximum payload of 50,000 lb. 1200 
miles and return without refueling. 

Air Force will use it to carry bull- 
dozers, tanks, field guns. Quick modi- 
fication will give two decks for 222 
troops and field equipment or hospital 
transport for 123 litter patients. 35 am- 
bulatory and 1 5 nurses. 

Wing span will be 173 ft. 3 in., 
length 127 ft. 2 in., and height 48 ft. 
3 in. Propellers will be Hamilton 
Standard fourblade. 
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Symington Confirms XS-1 Story 


By Robert McLarren 

Aviation Week's exclusive story on 
the first supersonic flights by piloted 
aircraft last Dec. 22 was officially con- 
firmed by the U. S. Air Force last 
week. 

Air Secretary Stuart Symington 
broke a six month’s Air Force silence 
on Aviation Week’s story at a press 
conference called “for the basic rea- 
son” of confirming the first piloted 
supersonic flights by the Bell XS-1, 
rocket powered research plane. 

► Basic Facts Confirmed— Symington 
confirmed all the basic facts in Avia- 
tion Week's original story. These 
facts included: 

"The Bell XS-1 has flown faster than 
the speed of sound." 

“First piloted flight through the tran- 
sonic zone was made by Capt. Charles 
Yeager of the U. S. Air Force more 
than a month ago.” First supersonic 
flight was on Oct. 14, 1947. 

“All of these supersonic flights have 
been made at the Air Force’s Muroc 
Calif. Desert Flight Test Center." 

Symington originally denied Avia- 
tion Week’s statement that two other 

S lots, the late Howard Lilly and Her- 
rt H. Hoover, had also flown faster 
than Mach 1 . Both were test pilots for 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Later N'ACA officials con- 
firmed the fact that Lilly and Hoover 
had made many supersonic flights. 
Air Force followed NACA’s announce- 
ment with admission that two other 
Air Force pilots had made supersonic 
flights in the XS-1. They are Maj. Gus 
Lundquist and Capt. James Fitz-Gcr- 
ald, both Wright Field test pilots. 

► Shun Records— No new speed or alti- 
tude records will be claimed by the 
Air Force for the supersonic flights 
because to do so would require publica- 
tion of the speeds and altitudes 
reached. This the Air Force refuses to 
do on grounds of military secrecy. 

Symington said the top speed 
reached by the XS-1 was a “very in- 
teresting figure." Aviation Week said 
in its Dec. 22 story that new speed and 
altitude records were set. Confirma- 
tion of the fact that extreme altitudes 
were reached came from NACA Chair- 
man Hugh L. Dryden, who told a press 
conference that the unusual altitudes 
at which the supersonic flights were 
made were a key to their success. Sim- 
ilar performances are not yet possible at 
conventional altitudes, Dryden said. 

► Joint Program — The supersonic 
flights were made as part of a joint 
Air Force-Navy-NACA high speed 
flight research program. Both the Air 
Force and NACA have a Bell XS-1 


plane. Third plane made by Bell has 
been cannibalized to keep the other 
two models flying. 

Both the Air Force and NACA 
planes have suffered minor accidents 
(mostly groundloops due to the high 
landing speed and narrow landing 
gear) and minor malfunctions of equip- 

The XS-1 was the first of a series of 
high speed flight research planes de- 
signed by NACA, procured by the 
Air Force and Navy and flown jointly 
by service and NACA pilots. Subse- 
quent planes built under this program 
were the Douglas D-558-1 Skystreak 
and the D-558-2. Skyrocket. 

Air Force is flying its XS-1 in an 
accelerated test designed to investigate 
maximum speed, altitudes and struc- 
tural capabilities of the plane while 
NACA is conducting a more exhaustive 
program to provide detailed data on all 
phases of the transonic range. Air 
Force and NACA use the same Boeing 
B-29 at Muroc for air launching their 
XS-ls. 

► No German Copv-Both the Air 
Force and NACA specifically denied a 
New York Herald Tribune story quot- 
ing a "top Air Force official” as saying 
the XS-1 was merely an improved copy 


of a German rocket fighter that had 
been brought to the United States late 
in 1945. 

The basic design of the aircraft was 
completed in the spring of 1944. Con- 
tract for the XS-1 was awarded to Bell 
Aircraft Corp., before the end of the 
European war in May 1945. Dr. Dry- 
den said that there was no evidence the 
Germans had achieved supersonic 
flight and that Capt. Yeager was un- 
questionably the first pilot to success- 
fully fly past Mach 1 . 

► Air Force Denials— Final Air Force 
confirmation of the AvtATtON Week 
supersonic story follows some six 
months of investigation by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of this maga- 
zine and its news sources. Throughout 
that period the Air Force had first 
denied, then refused comment on the 
accuracy of the article. On Dec. 22, 
Colonei S. A. Gilkie, Muroc Air Force 
base commanding officer, was quoted 
bv the United Press: 

"There is no foundation to the 
rumor. I knew nothing about it in 
advance of this story. It was a big 
surprise to me because if it had hap- 
pened I would have known about it. I 
have since checked Wright Field and 
they tell me there is nothing to it and 
that if there had been. I would have 
been notified." 

lire Associated Press also quoted 


Capt. Yaeger’s Story 


Capt. Charles E. Yeager, first 
pilot to fly faster than the speed of 
sound, declined detailed comment 
on his pioneer supersonic flight 
in the Bell XS-1 in an Air Force 
official interview with members of 
the press. Yacger described his ex- 
perience as: “It felt swell!” Pressed 
by newsmen, he admitted that he 
was "scared” but that the accelera- 
tion through sonic speed was a 
“pretty good feeling” because of 
the knowledge that he was the first 
man to accomplish the feat. 

The flight began at 30-35,000 
ft. when he was cut loose from the 
Boeing B-29 "mother” plane over 
Muroc on Oct. 14, 1947. He would 
not confirm the flight was made 
in a steep climb to very high alti- 
tude. 

After exhausting his fuel he de- 
celerated very rapidly back through 
Mach number 1.0 and glided to 
earth at about 400 mph. He landed 
at about 160 mph. and rolled 
about 21 miles across the desert 
before coming to a stop. 


Shortly before his appearance 
at the conference, Capt. Yeager 
was presented with the Air Force 
Mackav Trophy and an Oak Leaf 
Cluster to his Distinguished Flying 
Cross. The Air Medal was also 
awarded to the late Howard C. 
Lilly and to Herbert H. Hoover, 
the two NACA pilots who subse- 
quently exceeded the speed of 
sound in the XS-1. Air Medals 
were also awarded to Maj. G. E. 
Lundquist and Capt. J. T. Fitz- 
Gerald, Air Force pilots who have 
flown the XS-1 to supersonic speed. 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden. NACA 
Director of Aeronautical Research, 
present at the conference, stated: 
“The XS-1 is a small research air- 
plane, flown at high speed at high 
altitude where the air loads on the 
structure are small. Between it and 
tactically useful military aircraft of 
larger size flying at lower altitude 
where the air loads are much 
greater there remains much re- 
search and development on many 
difficult problems. 
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Gilkie as saying: "It sounds to me like 
another flying saucer story." 

Gilkie was commanding officer of 
Muroc at the time of the first super- 
sonic flight in October and during the 
subsequent flights by both Air Force 
and NACA test pilots. He still holds 
the post. 

► Silence Broken— Symington said he 
was breaking the Air Force’s long 
silence on the XS-1 because of a recent 
announcement by Atty. Gen. Tom 
Clark that publication of Aviation 
Week’s Dec. 22 stow did not violate 
any Federal law. Clark also pointed 
out that there was no evidence of any 
attempt by Aviation Week to aid a 
foreign government or damage the 
United States. 

Admitting that military classifica- 
tion does not have the force of law in 
peacetime outside the military estab- 
lishment, Symington maintained that 
there arc certain justifiable reasons for 
its observance and asked for continued 
co-operation from public media. 

Clark’s announcement was in turn 
stimulated by a recent statement by 
Air Force public relations director 
Stephen Leo that any further word on 
the XS-1 would have to come from the 
Justice Department. 

Low Accident Rate 

Aircraft manufacturing had the fifth 
lowest accident frequency record for 
1947, according to a report on indus- 
trial injury rates issued by the National 
Safety Council. 


Flight Training Fight 
Continues In Senate 

The veteran should be the judge as 
to whether the flight training he is 
seeking will be of use in his present or 
future business occupation, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee was told in 
hearings last week. 

Testifying were representatives of 
veterans’ and aviation groups, seeking 
to "tighten up” a House amendment 
to the supplemental appropriation bill. 

Clarence Comish, Indiana Aeronau- 
tics Director, and president of NASAO, 
told the Senate committee that the 
intention of Congress would be accom- 
plished if the amendment read as fol- 
lows: "Education or training for the 
purpose of teaching a veteran to fly and 
related aviation courses, shall not be 
considered avocational or recreational 
when the veteran certifies that he has 
selected aviation education or training 
for use in connection with his existing 
or contemplated business, occupation 

► Legion Stand— Thomas Walsh, Mich- 
igan member of the American Legion 
Aeronautics and Legislative Commit- 
tees, read to the Senate committee the 
Legion’s stand supporting GI flight 
training. 

Sen. C. W. Brooks (R., 111.) member 
of the committee, voiced his support 
of the proposed revision, and at press 
time it was scheduled to be taken up 
soon in conference. Other aviation 
spokesmen at the Senate appropriations 



Mercator Order Increased 

Navy has ordered twelve more Mar- 
tin P4M-1 Mercator search planes, 
bringing total quantity to 19. Two pro- 
totype XP4M-ls are undergoing flight 
test and seven production models are 
on the Martin assembly line, sched- 
uled for delivery' beginning summer, 


1949. Delivery on the new order will 
begin in 195b. 

The forty-ton craft has a 3000-mile 
range cruising on P&W Wasp Major 
engines. Allison J-33 turbojet engines 
in rear of nacelles are used for bursts 
of speed to close range rapidly after 
radar contact for heavy-load takeoff 
and for acceleration in combat. 


hearing included: Capt. Maxwell W. 
Balfour, Tulsa, president of Aeronau- 
tical Training Society; Art Curry, Gales- 
burg, 111., president of Illinois Airport 
Operators Association: John E. Wilson, 
Northbrook, 111., NATA vice president 
for aviation training. 

It was urged that by including the 
specific provision that the veteran cer- 
tify his ow'n flight training as occupa- 
tional training, the amendment would 
lessen the possibility of sabotaging the 
flight training program by hostile VA 
officials. 

(For story on earlier House action on 
amendment see Sales and Service sec- 
tion, page 37.) 

Hughes-Brewster Feud 

The smouldering Hughes-Brewster 
tiff flared into the open again last 
week. 

In a lengthy speech on the Senate 
floor, Maine’s GOP Sen. Owen Brew- 
ster rehashed his side of the highly con- 
troversial record of the now defunct 
Senate War Investigating Committee's 
probe of Howard Hughes' §40,000,000 
war contracts. This probe touched off 
TWA-owner Hughes' charge that Brew- 
ster used his senatorial post to promote 
Pan Am interests. 

Hughes responded by offering Brew- 
ster a $300-a-week job as an actor with 
RKO studios. 

“ This is twice the usual starting sal- 
ary,” he wrote the Maine Senator, "but 
you are no amateur; your ability as an 
actor has been well demonstrated. Also, 
you arc the perfect type for some parts 
I have in mind.” 

Airline Probe 

Investigating subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments will launch into 
hearings on airline “ subsidies " after 
the political conventions. 

Cautious Sen. Homer Ferguson (R., 
Mich.) subcommittee head, told Avia- 
tion Week his “present thought" is to 
hold public hearings. “But we're going 
to complete a very thorough investiga- 
tion first.” 

The subcommittee is tracking down 
allegations of political influence in CAB 
route and mail pay decisions. Fer- 
guson has already announced circum- 
stances surrounding Braniff Airway’s 
South American route award are being 
scrutinized. 

Braniff Dispute Settled 

Air Line Dispatchers Association’s 
salary dispute with Braniff Airways was 
settled following ALDA's appeal to the 
National Mediation Board. Proceed- 
ings resulted in a wage-scale settlement 
ranging from §350 per month for the 
first vear to $500 for the seventh. 
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Howard S. Cullman (left), chairman of 
Port of New York Authority; Thomas K. 
Finletter, planning board chairman; Grover 


With participation by several lead- 
ing manufacturers already assured, the 
International Air Exposition at New 
York, July 31 -Aug. 8, has signs of being 
the first large-scale industiy show in 
nearly two years. 

Extent of the aviation industry’s par- 
ticipation is expected to become clearer 
next week. Drawing will be held June 
30 for space in the 65,000-sq. ft. exhibit 
area stretching more than 4000 ft. 
along Runway E at New York Inter- 
national Airport (Idlewild). 

► Companies Present— Among the com- 
panies that have signified their inten- 
tions to take space: Bendix Aviation, 
General Electric, Fairchild, Bell Air- 
craft, United Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright, 
Douglas, Hughes, Piper, Texas Engi- 
neering, Cessna, Luscombe, Stinson, 
Engineering & Research. 

Those companies, and others ex- 
pected to participate, pay S3.00 a sq. 


Whalen, chairman of the Mayor’s commit- 
tee foi commemoration of New York City’s 
50th nnnivcisarv at New York International. 


ft. for space ranging upward from a 
14 ft. by 10 ft. section. After several 
not entirely satisfactory experiences 
with industry shows, the aviation in- 
dustry this time is studying closely an 
exposition set-up that has several ap- 
pealing features: 

• Sponsorship— The City of New York, 
which is staging the show in conjunc- 
tion with the celebration of the Golden 
Anniversary of the formation of Greater 
New York City from the five boroughs. 

• Financing— A total of §200,000, half 
from the city, half from the Port of 
New York Authority (operator of Idle- 
wild). 

• Transportation— Located 40 minutes 
from the center of New York City by 
10-cent subway and 5- or 10-cent bus 
from the end of the subway line direct 
to the exposition. Between 500 and 
700 buses are available for this shuttle 
service, and the promise is to run buses 


"every few minutes.” The parking 
space will accommodate 12,000 cars. 

The exposition area will open to the 
public at 11:00 a.in. and close at 7:00 
p.m. One purpose of this arrangement 
is to allow exhibitors time to get set 
for crowds in the morning without get- 
ting up at the break of dawn, and to 
give them evenings free for association 
meetings and other trade activities. 
► Cost— What it will cost a company 
overall to participate in the nine-day 
show is difficult to figure. Hotel rooms 
in New York during the exposition 
period are expected to be readily avail- 
able, at rates generally standard in any 
large city. Show officials say that usually 
the exhibit space at a show of this type 
runs about 12-15 percent of the total 
cost of participation. 

Exposition officials are claiming it 
will be largest and most extensive air 
exposition ever held. It will be opened 
with the “President’s Day” during 
which President Truman is expected 
to review the greatest number of Air 
Force and Navy planes ever assembled 
at one spot in peace time. British Navy 
and Royal Air Force planes will partici- 
pate, with the RAF showing its jet- 
powered Vampires for the first time in 
the U. S. 

• Officials— Active head of the Inter- 
national Air Exposition is Thomas K. 
Finletter, lately chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commission. He is 
backed up on the planning board and 
board of exhibitors by representatives 
of the aviation industry. A professional 
show staff is directed by Tom Com- 
pere and Robert Emerson, director of 
exhibits. 

The exposition is sanctioned by the 
Aeronautical Show Council, which 
comprises representatives of the princi- 
pal segments of the industry. Aircraft 
Industries Association, while not par- 
ticipating as an organization, has raised 
no objection to individual company 
activity. Extent of airline participation 
is unsettled with major airlines still 
negotiating with the Port Authority 
for use of Idlewild. 


New York Air Show Taking Shape 

Exhibitors next week draw for space in 65,000 sq. 
ft. covered area along runway at new Idlewild field. 



LAYOUT OF SHOW: "World of Flight” exhibit of International Air Show stretches more than 4«00 ft. along north-south runway. 
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ALPA Suit 


Air Line Pilots Association (AFL) 
has carried its fight against a half-mil- 
lion dollar CAB mail pay increase for 
National Airlines to the U. S. Supreme 
Court in a petition asking review of a 
lower court decision. ALPA, acting for 
striking National Airlines’ pilots, op- 
posed the mail pay increase before 
CAB, and later before the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, alleging that it 
was government subsidization of strike- 
breaking, CAB denied the union the 
Status of an intervenor, and later the’ 
Circuit Court of Appeals dismissed an 
appeal for review of the CAB action. 
"The increase went to National Airlines 
with the dismissal. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


► USAF plans to spend $10,000,000 for 15 all-metal cargo gliders made 
by the Chase Aircraft Co., Trenton, N. J. Ten CG-18As with a cargo 
capacity of 8000 lb. and 5 CG-20s with a 16,000 lb. payload are on the 
current procurement schedule. The all-metal gliders are planned to sup- 
port paratroop operations. CG-18 can carry 105 nun. howitzer and a 11 
ton truck while the CG-20 is designed for the 155 mm. howitzer and 21 
ton truck. 

► Storage of machine tools will be continued by USAF during 1949 
aimed at a build-up to 40,000 machine tools by June 30, 1949. Total of 
28,000 tools are now in storage with 12,000 scheduled for shipment to 
storage pools during the next year. 

► Martin JRM-2. last production Mars and powered bv font Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major engines, was delivered to MATS in a 
15 hr. 38 min. non-stop flight from Patuxent Naval Air Station to Ala- 
meda (Calif.) Naval Air Station. Named the “Caroline Mars”, the huge 
ship is now in service with VR-2 on the Alaineda-I lonolulu run. The 
increased payload and performance of the JRM-2 was long-sought by 
Rear Admiral J. W. Reeves, jr., during his tour as NATS head. 

► Ford Motor Co. has taken delivery of a Douglas A-26 Invader con- 
verted to a luxury executive transport by Grand Central Airport Co., 
Glendale, Calif. The former bomber is painted royal blue and light grey 
with cream trim and seats eight on divan type seats with buffet, work 
table, plane-to-ground radio-telephone and other facilities for Ford 
executives. Fuel capacity has been increased, and latest radio navigational 
aids are installed. It is being flown by Paul J. Kaniot, Ford chief pilot. 

► John Houser, Cal-Aero engineering student, is building a new racer 
incorporating sweep-forward wing for the National Air Races in Septem- 
ber. The Goodyear-tvpe racer has a span of 18 ft. and is 15 ft. 10 in. 
long. Mike Argander. also a Cal-Aero student, is rebuilding his 1947 
National Air Race entrant with new wing and fuselage. 

► Crand Central Airport Co. is nearing completion on its luxury con- 
version of a Convair-Liner for Jorge Pasquale, Mexican baseball czar. 

► Crash of the YB-49 Flying Wing jet bomber on Mojave Desert gives 
industry and military a prime object lesson in the need for observing 
all flights of experimental aircraft, especially one as important as the jet 
Wing. Northrop’s big Wings had been flying two years without destruc- 
tive accident. Both XB-35 and YB-49, propeller and jet models, had 
passed through Phase I tests, and USAF took over to fly Phase II. Normal 
procedure called for presence nearby of an observ ation escort plane during 
an experimental flight. 

On day of crash, YB-49 was allowed to leave Muroc Air Base without 
an escort. As result only one person saw the Wing fall— a motoring 
civilian whose eyewitness description of an "explosion and fire” may have 
to be discounted in final analysis. Northrop engineers are convinced 
that had an escort been in the air they would have by now the story of 
what probably happened. Any current attempt to evaluate the crash 
would be conjectural. One possibility-that the Wing was allowed to 
accelerate to a high Mach number beyond limits tentatively set for loads 
and control. 

► Manufacturers arc still baffled over military security confusion. For 
weeks Douglas has had ready for release photos of the F3D two-man twin- 
jet Navy long-range fighter. Although it is flying and widely observed, 
Navv has refused release of configuration photos. Boeing was allowed 
to publicize photos of dramatic JATO take-off climb of XB-47 sweptwing 
jet bomber. But when North American presented for publicity clearance 
photos of acid-aniline rocket assisted take-off of its B-45 jet bomber 
USAF replied with a flat "no”. North American recently was allowed 
by Navy to announce that it is tooling up for a new production plane, 
but had to leave open to speculation whether the plane referred to might 
be the Navy’s XAJ-1 anti-submarine jet search plane. 
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Quarterly Backlog Report Studied 

In attempt to present clearer picture of manufacturing 
activity, government and industry propose new system. 


Government and industry once again 
are studying the best way to keep 
abreast of sales progress in the manu- 
facturing industry. 

A proposed quarterly form for re- 
porting both civilian and military back- 
log, sales and inventory has been circu- 
lated by the Bureau of the Census (for 
itself and the Budget Bureau) and com- 
ments were due last week. If accepted, 
the form will be a new attempt to 
present accurate information on the 
fast-shifting tides of the aeronautical 
manufacturing business. 

At the same time, the Census Bu- 
reau's regular monthly report is under- 
going further refinement. Only value 
of figures given will be for shipments 
to other than U. S. military customers. 
This data was omitted from the air- 
frame section of the monthly reports 
beginning in January, although it since 
has been reported for engines. The 
revised monthly report, M42A (M42C 
for engines), will be used for the first 
time in reporting June business. 

A new form probably will be added 
to round tjp annually the value of ship- 
ments and value of work done. 

► Puzzlers— Most of these changes in 
the method of reporting manufacturing 
data are inspired by the desire of both 
government and industry to make more 
accurate information available. That 
means untangling the twin puzzlers of 
military payments and backlogs. 

The payments received by a military 
contractor in any given period have 
seldom if ever had any relation to work 
produced or delivered. Both govern- 
ment and industry officials recognized 
that these figures give an erroneous 
impression of the state of the manu- 
facturing industry (Aviation Week, 
Apr. 19). 

The industry proposed at one point 
that the military payments be listed as 
"Advance and progress payments 
against backlog.” But this still would 
not give a correct measurement of work 

One way in which this difficulty may 
be overcome in the. new quarterly re- 
port is -by showing,. changes in inven- 
tory during the three-month period. 
This figure, combined with sales, and 
the all-important calculation of back- 
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log, would for the first time give a true 
picture of manufacturing progress. 

► What Is Backlog?— f'hc backlog situa- 
tion is complicated by many factors— 
and the new Air Force and Navy orders 
likely will increase the complication. 
Another confusing factor that the Cen- 
sus Bureau turned up in examining the 
reporting procedures is the fact that 
there are two concepts of backlogs. 
One embraces orders that have not yet 
been entered as sales on company books 
(some companies report as sales only 
the value of goods delivered). The 
other lists as backlog the value of prod- 
ucts not yet completed. 

As the Census Bureau somewhat 
ruefully stated in circulating its pro- 
posed new quarterly form, "It is ap- 


parent that the (present) forms have 
not provided either the government or 
the industry with satisfactory statistics 
on the dollar value of backlog." 

This, it is hoped, the quarterly form 
will do. 

► Definition— It makes a good start by 
trying to iron out the conflict in what 
is a backlog. Taking the industry’s 
recommendation, the Census Bureau 
defines a backlog as "that portion of 
orders that have not yet passed through 
the sales account." The report states 
precisely what type of sales shall be 
included as "new orders” for purpose 
of computing backlog changes. 

One of the major weaknesses of the 
former monthly figures reported as 
backlogs (in addition to the varying 
concepts of backlog) was the fact that 
a single month cannot be representa- 
tive of the industry's activity. A quar- 
terly report, it is felt, will provide a 
long enough period for the monthly 

The proposed quarterly reporting 
system, while new in the manner it is 
being utilized, is merely an extension 
of a monthly report all industry has 
to file. So industry and government 
officials believe it will not add any 
accounting burden to the manufac- 



Personnel Changes 
At Curtiss -Wright 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. elected as vice 
president C. C. Pearson, former general 
manager of the company's airplane divi- 
sion. Active in aviation for 18 yr., Pear- 
son once was an executive of the Dong- 
las Aircraft Co. 

William C. Jordan, who will suc- 
ceed him as general manager, was vice 
president and general manager of the 
Steel Products Engineering Co. at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

• In other personnel actions: 


manager, Linck. who lias been with ESNA 



Wright Flow! 1 "* ^ C "'" mnnd at 


Ryan Wage Offer 

For six months ending Apr. 30 Ryan 
Aeronautical Corp. operated in the 
black, netting $83,869 and $50,410 be- 
fore and after taxes. 

Net was slightly less than li percent 
on $3,41 5,885 of gross sales for the half- 
year, and showed a moderate trend to- 
ward recovery from last year’s fiscal net 
loss of $127,600. 

Ryan used the six months report in 
seeking to avert a UAW-CIO strike. 
Company cited narrow margin of net 
and accompanied it with a proposal of 
a 6-cents per hr. wage increase plus 80 
hr. vacation with pay and six paid holi- 
days. Management estimated that its 
offer to the union represented, in effect, 
an 8-cents wage boost. Proposal was 
given as the company's “final offer” 
prior to the June 16 strike deadline. 


BRIEFING PRODUCTION NEWS 


B. F. Goodrich Co. is in production on aircraft hydraulic hose designed for 
3000 psi. hydraulic systems. The hose has withstood test pressures of more than 
4500 psi. Special steel wire used in its construction has a tensile strength of more 
than 400,000 psi. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. is flying its demonstration Douglas DC-3 on a tour of 
1 1 cities to display the new Perry engine analyzer and other aeronautical instru- 
ments. The tour began June 1. Stops are being made at Detroit, St. Louis, 
Wichita, Tulsa, Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Memphis, Shreveport, Atlanta 
and Miami before return to the Long Island plant in July. Flight demonstrations 
are being arranged by Sperry district offices for these cities. 

Prcssite Engineering Co., St. Louis, manufacturers of aircraft sealing materials, 
has opened new sales offices in the Times Medical Building, Philadelphia, and 
at 5960 Willowcrest Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 

Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. has opened its new $80,000 parts and accessories 
department in Hangar 5 at Buffalo Airport. The new department doubles the 
company’s working space. 

Skinner Engine Co., Erie, Pa, has been purchased by the Cincinnati Time 
Recorder Co. and its facilities will be converted to the production of aircraft 
landing gears and struts for the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co, a subsidiary. 

Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. has received a $2,500,000 order 
from the Air Force for the complete overhaul of 45 Douglas C-54 Skymaster 
transports. The TEMCO bid was entered against Douglas Aircraft Co, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp, Grand Central Aircraft Service and Aviation Maintenance Corp. 
The new order increases the TEMCO backlog to $6,000,000 and will require 
the addition of 500 employes in the next few weeks to complete the urogram bv 
March. 1949. 

Other TEMCO activities include a Martin 202 modification program for 
Northwest Airlines, a continuing overhaul program for aircraft of the Brazilian 
Government, the manufacture of sub-assemblies for the Fairchild C-82 packet 
and the Convair B-36 and the production of the Swift 125 personal airplane. 

United Aircraft Corp. has completed soundproofing of its 18-ft. wind tunnel 
at East Hartford, Conn, and tests indicate a reduction of 20 decibels in the noise 
level of the facility. Tests in nearby neighborhood revealed that the sound level 
is increased only two decibels. The soundproofing equipment includes phenol- 
bonded Fiberglas baffles and wall panels inside the air-intake and air-exhaust 
towers. 

Frontier Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, has completed its initial facilities program for 
the development of all-magnesium parts for noncoinbat aircraft. It has submitted 
a new training plane design to the Air Force. 

Curtiss-Wright-Columbus has received $500,000,000 Air Force contract for 
the production of aluminum wing-tip fuel tanks. C-W is currently producing 
aluminum tip tanks under a Navy contract and recently delivered tank No. 10,000. 
A previous production quantity of steel tanks was completed last year. The new 
contract will not require additional personnel other than the transfer of about 
50 workers from other departments of the Columbus plant. 

Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc. has purchased for $1,700,000 the govern- 
ment-owned plant operated during the war by Wright Aeronautical Corp. at 
East Patterson, N. J. The facilities include a production building 570 ft. by 760 
ft, a substation, fire pump house, guard house, gasoline storaee building and a 
field office. It was valued originally at $3,911,022 and $1,890,000 at time of sale. 
The property occupies 56 acres and will employ about 1000 people. It is subject 
to national security clause provisions permitting government recapture of the: 
plant on 120 days notice. 

Van Der Horst Corp, Cleveland, has developed a process of bonding chromium 
directly to 75ST forgings and applied the system to the production of landing 
gear struts. The 75ST forgings allow a 25 percent weight saving in the Aerol 
struts used by Chance Vought Division, United Aircraft Corp. The 0.002 in 
chromium plating permits this use of aluminum for the first time in a landing 
gear strut. Poor resistance to wear prevented it earlier. 
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WESTON Electronic Analyzer-Model 769. Incor- 
porating: 1. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliam- “ 
meter with self-contained power source. 2. A high- 
impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 115 
volt, 60 cycle power. 3. A stable, probe-type, 
Vacuum Tube Voltmeter, for use to 300 megacycles. 


WESTON Multi-Purpose 
TUBECHECKER- Model 798. This universal 
tubechecker offers within one instrument pro- 
vision for testing: 1. Receiving tubes. 2. Volt- 
age regulator tubes. 3. Light duty thyratron 
tubes such as 2A4-6D4-884-885-2051. Scale 
is calibrated “Good-Bad” as well as in mutual 
conductance readings. 



Direct Reading Insulation Tester -Model 799. 
Compact, one-hand-operated insulation tester with .1 
to 10,000 megohm range, using a test potential less 
than SO volts d-c. Indicates: 1. Insulation properties. 
2. Leakage resistance. 3. Conductivity of insulating 
materials. 4. Leakage due to moisture absorption. 


These portable Westons are specifically designed foi 
expediting electronic maintenance ... for doing the job 
better — faster. All are engineered and built in the strictest 
traditions of Weston accuracy and dependability. For fur- 
ther details see your local WESTON representative, or 
write... Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 616 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON 
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Thick Root Proved In Phantom 


Distinctive wing-housing for engines 
gives aerodynamic, structural benefits. 


By Robert McLarren 

The first all-jet aircraft developed for 
the U. S. Navy and the first jet plane 
to enter full squadron service aboard 
a carrier, the McDonnell FH-1 Phan- 
tom fighter is also unique with its 
"buried 5 ’ wing root location for its 
power plants. 

This salient feature was not an orig- 
inal design goal but the result of 
dozens of studies of engine locations— 
encompassing the fuselage and along 
the wings to the extreme tip. 

The tip position proved advantageous 
aerodynamically but stability problems 
presented by the possibility of single 
engine operation nullified choice of 
this location. 

► Air Inlet Considerations— The wing 
root air inlets proved the most com- 
plex problem in the design of the 
prototype (designated XFD-1 but 
changed to FH-1 when Douglas re- 
entered the Nary fighter design field) 
because of the well-known variations 
in flow at the juncture of an airflow 
with an elliptical body. 

To meet performance guarantees, 
Westinghouse had specified that airflow 
to the 19B (original engine, later 19XB) 
axial-flow turbojet should not vary more 
than five percent across the face of the 
compressor inlet. 

Original XFD-1 inlets featured an 
angularity in plan view between the 
upper and lower lips, resulting in severe 
lateral airflow across the duct entrance, 
with consequent lateral variation in 


velocity head across first compressor 

Following extensive wind tunnel tests 
by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics on a l/5th scale model 
of the XFD-1, duct entrances were 
revised to their present form with 
singular success. 

Not only did the inlet provide con- 
stant velocity head across its face, but 
it permitted 99 percent ram pressure 
recovery (a phenomenal figure) and, 
moreover, was free of any local separa- 
tion at any velocity ratio to be ex- 
pected in normal operation of craft. 
► Root Design— The thickened root of 
the Phantom actually comprises a sep- 
arate wing. Consisting of an NACA 


McDonnell 

FH-1 

Basic Data 

Span 

.40 ft. 9i in. 


. . 38 ft. 9 in. 

Height 

.14 ft. 2 in. 

Span (wings folded). .16 ft. 3 in. 
Height (wings folded) 


.16 ft. 10 in. 

Empty Weight. . . 

....6683 lb. 

Normal Gross Weight. 10,035 lb. 
Max. Perm. Overload. 12,03 5 lb. 

Max. Speed 


....505 mph. 

@ 30,000 ft. 

Ceiling (service) . . 

. .43,000 ft. 

Range (combat) . . . 

....690 mi. 

Range (ferry) 

...1400 mi. 


66-series laminar flow airfoil, the maxi- 
mum thickness point (45 percent chord 
from the leading edge) of the root ex- 
tends in a curved line aft and outboard 
to the outer panel. This produces the 
equivalent of a swept wing in this area. 
In addition, its rapid taper from the 
broad root chord to the outer panel root 
chord provides the equivalent of a very 
low aspect ratio. 

This combination of sweep and low 
aspect ratio is the ideal method of in- 
creasing the critical Mach number of a 
wing, and the FH-1 wing root actually 
has a higher critical Mach value than 
the outer panel, although the root is 
the equivalent of a 20-percent section 
thickness. 

This paradoxical situation obtains 
from the fact that the upper and lower 
portions of the power plant section act 
as two thin airfoils, rather than a sin- 
gle thick one, each exhibiting higher 
critical Mach value. 

► Greater Spar Depth Afforded— More 
practical advantages resulted from the 
thickened wing root design, including 
the inherent ample space for providing 
greatly increased spar depth at the root, 
where it is most needed. 

FH-1 main spar members are heavy, 
deep assemblies extending between 
outer panels and across the fuselage, 
broadening here to comprise fuselage 

This heavy construction, with its 
great bending strength, provides such 
increased wing rigidity that tip deflec- 
tion is less than half of an equivalent 
wing with tapered spars. And this 
rigidity serves to increase the structure’s 
natural frequency of vibration, thereby 
improving anti-flutter tendencies. 

The thickened root also provides 
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Rear view of Phantom shows close-in- 
board location of turbojets, affording 

the stowage space for the main gear. 

► Engine-Position Advantage— An in- 
teresting problem posed by the thick- 
ened wing root location was the effect 
of jet engine operation on the plane’s 
stability and performance. 

Because of the close-inboard position 
of the two engines, the effect of asym- 
metrical power is negligible, permitting 
operation on a single engine for maxi- 
mum duration, with little or no effect 
on stability (first takeoff of the proto- 
type was made a few feet into the air 
with only one engine operating). 

Ability of the Phantom to operate 
in this manner affords considerably 
longer duration than if one power plant 
had been incorporated, and provides, in 
addition, a factor of safety. 

Operation of the engines on the 
Phantom produce a three percent 
change in mean aerodynamic chord in 
the stick-fixed neutral point location 
with Saps up, and about four percent 
with flaps down, both being considered 
insignificant by its pilots. 

A more significant effect, however, is 
a reduction in stalling speed of about 
6 mph. in the "power on” as compared 
to the "power off” condition. This 
results from the accelerated flow over 
the wing root induced by the jets in 
the "power on” condition. 

► Tail, Jet Relation— Careful coordina- 
tion was made between the aft fuselage- 
tail location and that of the field of 
flow of gases from the nozzles. 


stability with single-engine operation. 
Engines slant out to clear fuselage. 

The horizontal tail surfaces are 
placed 3 ft. above the center of the 
jet wake and approximately 9 ft. aft 
of the nozzle, providing a wake spread 
angle which encompasses more than 
18 deg. 

And the engines are canted outward 
at an angle of li deg. to clear the 
aft fuselage. Area of the jet adjacent 
to the aft fuselage and underside of 
the horizontal surfaces is at a normal 
temperature of about 300 deg. F-— far 
too low to affect the skin. Long 
periods of service have even failed to 
detect any adverse affects on the tail 
surface paint. 

► Engine Installation Details— Engines 
arc mounted slightly above the chord 
plane to provide clearance for wheel 
retraction and, more important, to pre- 
serve the flat underside of the wing in 
the region of the flap panel, obviating 
double curvature forming of the panel 
around the tailpipe. 

Location of engines is as far forward 
as the spar webs permit, for longitudinal 
balance. Such placement necessitates 
use of a 19-in. tailpipe extension, but 
this is still far short of the typical tail- 
pipe length in fuselage engine instal- 
lations. 

Engine mounting system is unique. 
Support is afforded by four links ar- 
ranged in upper and lower pairs. As 
the wing deflects upward, for example, 
the upper spar cap is compressed, 
pulling the upper links together with 


a very slight effect of raising the engine. 
The lower cap is in tension, spreading 
the lower links, and having a similar 
effect on the engine. This accommo- 
dates wing bending loads without trans- 
mitting any of them into the engine. 

Each power plant is quickly removed 
by unfastening bolts from the lower 
beam member and dropping the en- 
gine onto a cradle. 

► Air Intake Precaution— Since a wind- 
milling gas turbine engine produces a 
drag equivalent in value to 15 per- 
cent of the thrust at 500 mph. and 25 
percent at 650 mph., each of the Phan- 
tom power plants has a controllable 
shutoff which seals the air intake upon 
failure of an engine or when one engine 
is shut down, for cruising. The mag- 
nitude of this effect is apparent to 
pilots who report that the airspeed 
goes up or down as this air valve is 
closed or opened. 

One precaution to be observed is the 
necessity for closing the valve slowly, 
since sudden closure while the turbine 
is operating at high speed provides a 
powerful internal pumping action that 
can collapse the intake duct and also 
cause the turbine blades to stall, with 
resulting damage. 

To cool the power plant section and 
bleed off the boundary layer adjacent 
to the fuselage, a small slot is provided 
into which the boundary layer is spilled, 
led through the accessory compartment, 
thence out into the airstream. 

On the ground, the air flows in 
exactly the reverse direction because 
of the induced flow into the air inlet 
created by compressor suction which 
draws air out of the boundary layer 
bleed from the accessory compartment. 

However, no adverse effects of this 
action have been discovered, because 
the air is sufficiently cool and ground 
operation normally is short. 

► Fire Checks— Particular attention has 
been paid to fire prevention. Forward 
engine compartment contains high pres- 
sure fuel lines which, if ruptured, 
would pump considerable fuel in a few 
seconds. However, this compartment 
is separated from the aft engine com- 
partment containing the combustion 
chamber, turbine and tailpipe, by the 
rear spar— an effective firebreak. 

By utilizing sparkproof electrical 
equipment in the forward compart- 
ment, danger of fire in this section has 
been minimized. 

Fire in the aft compartment could 
only occur with a puncture of the en- 
gine and the existence of a fuel mix- 
ture of combustible proportions, and 
the probability of these two conditions 
occurring simultaneously is remote. 
Also, fire in this section could be 
stopped quickly by shutting off the fuel. 

On the ground, the reverse flow car- 
ries any fuel or oil vapor forward and 
away from the aft compartment, effec- 
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j There are two sides to this 


UENCHING 

Because of the popularity of Alcoa 24S Alloy throughout 
the aircraft industry, and because of the sensitivity of 24S 
to slow quench, as regards its corrosion resistance, the 
industry has generally come to associate fast quenching with 
maintained corrosion resistance in all popular Alcoa Alloys. 

Actually, lowered resistance to corrosion does not always go hand in hand with slow quench. 


(Question 0 f Q 



Complete information on quenching of high-strength 75S is available in booklet form from Alcoa. Further information on the other 
three alloys discussed will be supplied on request. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2182 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penno. 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 
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Prayer and Aennnatic W in Out! 

...AIR SPEED BELOW 50... END OF RUNWAY... HILL DEAD AHEAD... 


A steep thirty-foot bank of the Yukon River selves as they attempted to land on the snow- 
at one end of the held, a high hill on the other covered 1500-foot strip at Eagle, Alaska, 
and a no- wind condition! That’s the situation What happened? Here’s the story in Mr. 
in which Carl F. Gulley and wife found them- Gulley’s own words: 


"The terrain was extremely hart} to determine when blanketed with 
solid clean snow, but I knew I should have been on the ground and 
kept feeling and feeling for it. It wasn't there! Suddenly that 
hill loomed up just in front of me. By then my air speed was below 
fifty, and brother, was I panicky! I knew I couldn't make it, and 
thought of that beautiful plane stalled out in the treetops. But 
I gave it full throttle, eased the nose up, and prayed. Just as I 
skimmed over, I breathed a sigh of relief. I had had faith in an 
Aeromatic before, but that little episode really sold me. I'd 
sooner lose my main gear than my Aeromatic." 


Tough snot! But only a part of the dav’s work for safer, easier landings. It’s tops among props! It can 
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lively eliminating this source of danger. 

► Engine, Fuel Details— The two West- 
inghouse 19XB-2B (J-30-WE) engines 
each develop 1600 lb. static thrust 
at 15,700 rpm. (This same engine, as 
the J-30-P-20, was produced in limited 
quantity by Pratt & Whitney Div., 
United Aircraft Coro.) Cruising thrust 
is obtained at 14,000 rpm. and max- 
imum permissible speed is 17,000 rpm. 

Conventional 100/150 octane avia- 
tion gasoline is used to obviate neces- 
sity' for special stowage of kerosene or 
other fuels aboard aircraft carriers op- 
erating Phantoms. 

This new engine differs from the 
original 19B used in the prototype 
XFD-1 by the addition of four stages 
of compression, resulting in an increase 
in static thrust from 1360 to 1600 lb., 
with a reduction in weight of over 
100 lb. 

The Phantom carries 375 gal. of 
fuel in self-sealing fixed tanks in the 
fuselage and 295 gal. in a large, jetti- 
sonable tank under the belly— a total of 
670 gal. 

The short landing gear provides 
little clearance for the bottom of the 
belly tank. Although use of the tank 
from land bases is standard routine 
for ferry flights, the high vertical rate 
of descent of the craft to a carrier deck 
landing compresses the oleo struts ex- 
cessively, rendering its utilization haz- 
ardous during carrier operations. Vari- 
ous sizes and shapes of tanks are being 
developed to solve this problem. 

’Hie fuel system is automatic, with 
feed being switched from an empty’ to 
a full tank without necessity for pilot's 
attention. This provides a current de- 
velopment problem, however, for it 
is difficult for pilot to transfer fuel 
from one tank to another or to switch 
to a tank other than in the preselected 
sequence. 

► Electricity Favored— The Phantom is 
virtually an all-electric airplane. Land- 
ing gear, wing flaps, air brake, wing 
folding, and deck hook actuation arc 
accomplished by fractional horsepower 
motor jacks. 

Brakes only are hydraulically op- 
erated from a simple master cylinder 

No control power boost system is 
used, but ailerons and elevators are 
equipped with a spring-tab system to 
assist pilot and linearize control sys- 
tem loads. 

► General Construction, Annament— 
Structure of the FH-1 uses 75ST 
Alclad sheet throughout assembled with 
machine countersink riveting. 

Fuselage is built up on a series 
of frames and heavy extruded-section 
longerons. 

Wing outer panels are of simple two- 
spar construction with pressed flange 
aluminum alloy ribs and flush riveted 
75ST skin plating. 


Armament consists of four ,50-cal. 
machine guns (with 300 rounds each) 
mounted in the upper nose. 

Gun ports are streamlined fairings 
projecting from the nose mold line. 
Sighting is via conventional electric 
reflector unit, and firing is electric. 

Armament compartment is exposed 
for senicing by raising large door as- 
semblies, and is accessible from the 
ground. 

► Carrier Equipment— The craft is 
equipped with complete carrier deck 
operating equipment. Arrestor hook is 
mounted in the lower aft fuselage. 

Deck catapult launching and snub- 
bing cable fittings arc spring-loaded 
forgings which lie flush witnin the 
wing and fuselage when not in use 
and arc rotated down and out by deck 
crew for cable attachment. 

A spring-loaded cantilever barrier 
guard is mounted in the upper nose, 
forward of the windshield. A heavy 
rubber tailskid is mounted under the 
rudder post to protect the fuselage in 
a taildown landing. 

► Tricycle Gear Advantages— The Phan- 
tom's tricycle landing gear has proved 
ideal for carrier operation— the airplane 
is thrown forward upon contact with 
the deck, a stabilizing tendency, in- 
stead of the nose rising as in conven- 
tional tractor gear aircraft; the hot jet 
is parallel with the wooden deck rather 


This unique copter configuration— "flying 

United Helicopters, Inc., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pilot stands with feet in stirrups on fraroc- 

gines driving 30-in. propellers. Lateral sta- 
bility is gained by varying power output of 
left or right engine through throttle control 
at end of right-hand "ski pole.” Left hand 


than being directed against it as with 
a tractor gear; and the tricycle provides 
the required clearance between the 
fully deflected wing flaps and the deck- 
arresting cables with a minimum height 
of gear strut. 

Main gear units fold inward into the 
wing lower surface. Nose gear rotates 
90 deg. upon retraction into the lower 
forward fuselage to provide clearance 
for the armament and radio installa- 
tions in the nose compartment. 

The air brakes are of the finger type 
and extend up and down from flic wing 
surfaces, normal to the airstream. 

Production model FH-1 includes an 
additional 18-in. fuselage section for- 
ward of the wing to afford more fuel 
capacity. Because of this increased nose 
length, fin and rudder area has been 
increased to maintain directional sta- 
bility. The larger fin constitutes the 
major difference in external appearance 
of the two models. 

The FH-1 is now in full serv ice with 
Navy fighter Squadron VF-17A and 
Marine fighter Squadron VMF-14B. 

The Navy awarded a contract to 
McDonnell for 100 Phantoms late in 
‘44. On V-J Day this contract was 
cut back to 30 airplanes, and shortly 
thereafter it was augmented by 30 
additional planes at a cost of 56,915,- 
826. The total order for 60 craft has 
now been completed. 


pole has throttle for applying power uni- 
formly to both engines for rise or descent. 
For fore-and-aft balance, pilot leans for- 
ward or back to vary the C.G. and impart 
torsional inclination of propeller disks for 
forward or backward flight. Hovering flight, 
up to this time, has been limited to ap- 
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NEW AIRCRAFT 



Italian 4-Engine Transport in Final Stage 


First Breda-Zappata 308 still awaits powerplants and 
components which must be bought in Britain or U. S. 


Prototype of the Italian four-engine 
transport B.Z. (Breda-Zappata SOS) — 
planned as far back as 1943. with con- 
struction started in '46— still awaits ac- 
quisition of engines and other aircraft 
components from abroad for complc- 

Thc craft is a low-wing design, with 
tricycle landing gear and large-volume 
fuselage. 

Cabin area is divided into passenger 
salons approximately 10 ft. wide and 
71 ft. high. Cabin underfloor area is 
utilized for baggage storage. 


Several versions of the plane have 
been studied— 

• Passenger designs accommodating 35. 
64, 74, and 80. 

• Sleeper containing four berths in each 
of three compartments, plus 37 chairs. 

• Passenger-cargo accommodating 3 1 
people and 3 to 4 tons of freight. 

Aft of pilots' cabin is compartment 
for bousing the navigator and the flight 
engineer. Access to engines is afforded 
through a tunnel in the wing. 

Aft fuselage section houses space for 
hand luggage, toilets, galley, and pas- 


senger loading stairway in the floor. 

'I he craft has been planned for use 
with Wright Cyclones, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Double Wasps, or the Bristol Cen- 
taurus. Studies now underway seem to 
favor the British engine. 


Basic Data 

—B.Z. 308 


.... 138 ft. 

Length 

.... 110 ft. 

Wing area . . . 


Gross weight . . 

... 46 tons 

Max. speed . . . 


Crusing speed 


9S40 ft 


Max. Range . . 

....3726 mi. 
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New Plane Cleaner 
Cuts Man-Hours 

A new product has augmented effi- 
ciency of the airplane cleaning function 
at Trans World Airlines’ Kansas City 
maintenance base, drastically cutting 
man-hours normally entailed. 

The plane-cleaning activity comple- 
ments TWA's well-known conveyor- 
ized engine cleaning system for over- 
haul. 

Airplane cleaning requires as much 
as three times the man-hours for a com- 
plete engine overhaul. 

Complexity of the aircraft external 
cleaning job is indicated by the variety 
of forms uncleanliness often takes-ex- 
haust and food stains, heavy and light 
oil deposits, water spots from the atmos- 
phere, and a dull oxide film requiring 
most attention. 

There is no cleaner capable of remov- 
ing all these deposits. Hence, the clean- 
ing operation is divided into several 

First step is a washdown of the entire 
exterior with an emulsion cleaner. This 
is followed by several operations on sep- 
arate deposits and may require a second 
emulsion cleaner, a paint stripper ap- 
plication, or use of a polish containing 
a light abrasive. 

This final cleaning is followed by a 
wax polish coating, which requires con- 
siderable time— generally up to 1 20 man- 

TWA is now giving service tests to a 
new airplane cleaner which promises 
somewhat of a radical change in the 
standard methods previously outlined. 

Use of a wax film polish for airplane 
finishing has been dictated by the fact 
that acid cleaners attack the aluminum 
coating on the surface of 24ST Alclad, 
which, when destroyed, renders the un- 
derlying dural vulnerable to corrosion. 

The new product is an acid cleaner 
containing an inhibitor to prevent this 
attack on the metal. • 

This promising new product rentiers, 
the laborious polishing job obsolete, 
and reduces man-hours from 120 to 
10-16, depending on skill of crew. 

The cleaner is applied with a pres- 
sure hose, allowed to remain on an area 
for about one minute, and then re- 
moved with a stream of cold water. The 
craft is then ready for service without 
further attention. 

TWA is making plans for its use fol- 
lowing a 100-200 hour service test. Chi- 
cago & Southern Airlines is already us- 
ing it as standard process. 

Biggest cleaning job of all, however, 
is the airplane interior which requires 
up to 1200 man-hours. This tremend- 
ous expenditure is occasioned by the 
complexity of the interior job, requir- 
ing extensive hand spotting and indi- 
vidual treatments. 



-to Upholstery Fabrics 


Specifically designed and constructed for aircraft use, 
Bridgeport Upholstery Fabrics have what it takes to handle 
your tough customers. And they’re all tough customers — be 
they ash-dropping adults or candy-coated children. Bridgeport 
Aircraft Upholstery Fabrics are woven from the finest 
quality woolens and worsteds, they’re weight-saving and ex- 
tremely durable. They have a smooth, stain-resistant surface 
that can be whisked clean in a jiffy, yet are so cashmere- 
soft that they won’t cling, even to the sheerest clothing. And 
Bridgeport Aircraft Upholstery Fabrics are smart-looking. 
They can be supplied in exclusive colors and weaves 
that will tastefully harmonize with other interior appoint- 
ments creating greater customer confidence in your ships. 

You’ll be pleased to know also that Bridgeport Aircraft 
Upholstery Fabrics are easily and quickly i 
stalled. They have special stretching and sewing 
characteristics that speed up installation by a 
much as 20% over other^ 
types of upholstery i 
terial. Write today for 
free sample . swatches 
and complete infor- 
mation regarding 
colors and weaves. 

K , 

FABRICS, INC. 

BRIDGEPORT 1, CO N N EC TIC UT 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 





Aviation ^Corp., 40 MS'. Bendi^Dr! 
South Bend 20, Ind. Rotors arc made 

i^rn^on^rot 

&&&sse£U 

lang! 'from*'} toll"®” ^"e J' 


2S & \MZSEZ 

Accuracy is ±3 percent over range of 
2 cps. to 20 kc., ±7 percent Iron. 20 
kc. to 50 kc. of full scale, including 


Soldering Unit 



Designed to confine flow of molten 
alloys to limited area upon which weld 

^fSZ'tfiSSS&SZi 

tore welding rods. Material protects 
parent metal from discoloration at weld- 


Tips 



■ — — il/Hf EifSeH 

and stated to be hum-free, both instru- 
ments arc operated from flashlight and 

* 7 ”"— 

i’ESHSisr 

pcllcr if CAA-approvcd for Stimon 2 cp!s° tT^Okc! inV dead? raiwcfsta- 
Voyagers powered by Franklin 1 50 and bility is claimed better than h per- 
1 65-lip. engines; and 4-placc Cessna cent. Output is 5v. into 10,000 ohm 

po ” d by SASSaT-Vi' 
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ONE AIR GROUP averages 165 air crew, 1800 tons aircraft, 
420M horsepower aloft . . . about 7 million man hours of manufacturing, 
and $20.7 million expenditure! For ground maintenance, multiply the above by ten! 
Seventy Air Groups is the largest order of peacetime history . . . can come close to the 
automotive industry in dollar volume during the next three years! 

published weekly, wanted and respected. With 
more titan 30,000 circulation, Aviation Week 
affords really adequate and representative 
coverage of major manufacturers, government 
agencies, military services, airlines, material 
sources . . . reaches design, engineering, plant 
equipment, personnel, purchasing, distribution, 
maintenance . . . everybody important! 

Use Aviation Week to shine your rind, polish 
your apples ... make known your capacities and 
wants . . . advise and inform government, the 
industry and the sendees of what you can do, 
and what you are doing. There is no easier, 
faster, cheaper way to get in on one of the 
world’s biggest markets— now opening with 
$3.2 billion in initial orders. 

Advertising in Aviation Week now can be 
your best, business-getting representative!... 
For more details, call die nearest AW office, 
or write direct — today. 


t be filled by just aircraft, 
engine and instrument companies . . . will take 
theiestefforts, means and abilitiesof thousands 
of manufacturers— because more than 70% of 
terial must coi 
and secondary suppliers. 

A share of that order is good business for 
any manufacturer . . . will utilize spare plant 
capacity, keep personnel intact, maintain 
payrolls, bring a comfortable backlog against 
the inevitable slack in domestic demand. 

Getting your portion of this business need 
not be the harassing, time-taking runaround 
it was before and during the early part of the 
War . . . spending weeks in Washington, waiting 
on government agencies, scrambling around 
for supplies, chasing expediters! Something 
new has been added to aircraft procurement 
me . . . Aviadon Week. 

Week is the first major medium 
>f the whole industry . . . prime news vehicle. 


Aviation 

Week 


•l publishing CO., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18 ... Offices in Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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FEATURE STORY 
NEW UNIFORMS 



REEVES FABRICS 


L AST January Reeves Brothers made 
(history with its "New Industrial 
Uniforms Fashion Show." Now LOOK 
Magazine with 15,650,000 readers re- 
ports on the new uniforms, showing 
many of the garments in use — in a 
dramatic four-page feature article. 

Don't miss this unusual article. 
The garments graphically illustrate 
how better designs, using high-qual- 
ity fabrics, can mean greater effi- 
ciency, safety and economy. Their 
better appearance and longer lasting 
wear boost employee morale and in- 
crease public good will. 

More than 500 inquiries from cut- 
ters, large industries and retailers fol- 
lowed the initial showing. Now, 
many of the garments have passed 
the "test" stage and are in mass pro- 
duction. Write for the folder, "A New 
Slant on the New Look." Ask for 
specific details on your own industry. 
Please address Dept. 11. 




Byrd Cloth • Warrior Twill • Mountain Cloth • Pinto Kin„ Broad- 
cloth • Cbosnco Gabardine • Reevecord • Parklyn Pique 

MADE OF FINE COTTONS 


REEVES BROTHERS, me. 
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FINANCIAL 


UAL Seeks More Working Capital 

While market conditions are unfavorable, stock sale 
now necessary to cover purchase of new equipment. 


United Air Lines, to bolster its work- 
ing capital position, shortly will sell an 
additional 169,618 shares of common 
stock. Based on current market quota- 
tions, it is estimated that somewhere 
between $4,500,000 and $5,000,000 
may be raised in this manner. 

This offering is being made through 
"rights,” each common stockholder 
being entitled to subscribe to one new 
share for each five now held. 

As with all stock flotations of this 
type, a definite dilution of the existing 
equity occurs. It is probable that 
United would have preferred to delay 

ublic financing at this time and to 

ave awaited more opportune market 
circumstances. However, rather than 
run the risk of jeopardizing its finan- 
cial condition, United is paying a rela- 
tively high price to obtain necessary 
additional capital. Early last year 
United obtained $49 million in a major 
financing program and it was assumed 
this would be adequate. 

► Commitments — Estimates indicate 
that the company will be required to 
pay during the period between Mar. 
51, 1948, and the end of this year an 
aggregate of approximately SI 5,145.000 
for the purchase and improvement of 
flight and communications equipment 
and for the purchase and construction 
of ground and other facilities. Sub- 
stantial additional amounts of capital 
expenditures will be required in 1949 
and subsequent years. 

As of Mar. 51. 1948, United had 
contractual obligations for the pur- 
chase of flight equipment, payable in 
1949, of approximately $9, ’500.000. 
Further, the company estimates that 
additional expenditures for equipment 
and facilities will be required in 1949, 
amounting to about $12 million. 

Based on present mail and passenger 
rates in effect, United estimates that 
its net loss for 1948 will be around $4 
million. Depreciation and amortization 
charges arc expected to reach $15,550,- 
000, thus indicating a cash build-up of 
about $9,550,000 on this basis. 

► New Fund Need— The answer to the 
current financing may be found in the 
necessity of the company to raise ap- 
proximately S2 million in new funds 
in order to be in a position to comply 
with the requirements of its credit 


agreement under which its term bank 
loans are advanced and under the in- 
denture which its debentures are issued. 
The current stock sale will exceed the 
required $2 million by a substantial 

United points out, however, that it 
normallv sustains substantial operating 
losses during the winter months and 
it will require a portion of such addi- 
tional funds early in 1949 for working 
capital and for the same type of require- 
ments which appear this year. 

The implications are clear that 
means will be sought to bring addi- 
tional funds into the company bv one 
or a combination of means. An increase 
in passenger fares is indicated as one 
approach. The sale of additional pre- 
ferred and common shares or the crea- 
tion of additional obligations of the 
company also is discussed. It is evi- 
dent, too, that United is looking to 
CAB as a source for substantial relief 
through an increase in mail pay. 

► Loss— United sustained a loss after 
all charges of $5,774,566 for the year 
ended Dec. 51, 1947. The net loss for 
the first quarter ended Mar. 51, 1948 
reached $5,550,554 after all tax adjust- 
ments. During the period when the 
DC-6s were grounded, the company 
made no provision for depreciation 

American, on the other hand, con- 
tinued such charges under similar cir- 
cumstances. In other words, if depre- 
ciation charges were allowed to ac- 
cumulate for the DC-6s by United 
during the first quarter, the net loss 
reported would have been materially 
increased. 

The company attributes this accu- 
mulation of losses to the failure of 
postwar passenger air transportation to 
reach levels previously expected, in- 
creased operating costs not compen- 
sated for by increases in rates, de- 
creased airmail tonnage and the 
voluntary grounding of the DC-6s last 
November. 

No mention in United's registration 
statement is made of the part its pur- 
chase of Route 68 (Denver-Los An- 
geles) from Western Air Lines played 
in the depletion of its capital resources. 
In August. 1947, CAB approved 
United's purchase of this route for 


$5,750,000. In addition, United as- 
sumed Western's obligation to pur- 
chase five DC-6s, which entailed a com- 
mitment of at least $4 million. 

► Landis Prophecy— At the time, then 
CAB chairman Landis wrote a strong 
dissent to this decision, particularly 
taking exception to the approximately 
SI, 500,000 representing the price paid 
by United for the “intangibles” ac- 
quired from Western. Among other 
things, Landis noted: “Any funds 
used by United in purchasing the cer- 
tificate for Route 68 may very well 
require the raising of new capital." 

It is very difficult to isolate any one 
action which may be held responsible 
for the erosion of United's capital posi- 
tion. The factors previously indicated 
are far more fundamental and it is 
probable that their cumulative effect 
is primarily responsible for the com- 
pany's present condition. The fact re- 
mains, however, that had this route 
purchase not been made by United, it 
perhaps would not have been forced 
to do any current financing. 

This is all in retrospect, however. 
At the time. CAB consolidation of the 

vet an accomplished fact. In effect, 
this gave United the direct entry into 
Los Angeles from the east it so as- 
siduously sought for years and for which 
a short time before it paid a high price. 

With the completion of the current 
financing. United will have added to 
its growing capital structure. As of 
Mar. 51, 1948, bank loans totaled $24 
million. Such loans will be increased 
to 52S million by June 50. 1948, 
at which time they will be funded at 
a 2 percent interest rate on a five year 
basis payable in 20 consecutive quar- 
terly payments. Of the $12 million 
in 5} percent debentures previously 
sold to insurance companies. SI 1,880.- 
000 remain and require semi-annual 
sinking fund payments until their ma- 
turity on Feb. 1, 1967. 

► Stock Data— There are 94,775 shares 
of 41 percent preferred stock outstand- 
ing. Previously, these shares were con- 
vertible into common at the rate of 
four common for each share preferred. 
This rate will now be increased some- 
what with the issuance of additional 
common. This is to protect the pre- 
ferred against dilution. 

Giving effect to the common stock 
sale, there will be a total of 2,217.705 
shares of this junior equity outstand- 
ing. Also to be considered in this same 
category are 57,650 shares of manage- 
ment stock which rank on a par with 
the common stock. 

The increasing capital structure of 
United necessitates the need of the 
company to develop sufficient earning 
power to carry this mounting load. 

— Selig Altsehul 
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How To Reduce Insurance Costs 

Jerome Lederer urges attack on taxiing and landing 
accidents which add up to 63 percent of all claims. 


To the frequent complaints of plane 
owners about high insurance rates, Jer- 
ome Lederer, longtime safety engineer 
and head of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, gives the obvious answer: cut 
down accidents and the rates will come 
down. But he adds a not-so-obvious 
suggestion on how to reduce claims. 

Curtail taxiing and landing accidents 
which together account for 63 percent 
of all claims for losses, Lederer says 
after analyzing insurance costs. 

► Responsibility— Takeoffs and emer- 
gency landings add 26 percent, so that 
these four classes of accidents are re- 
sponsible for 89 percent of all the oper- 
ational claims. Windstorm, theft and 
fire in that order are causes of most 
of the nonoperating claims. 

Lederer says: 

"CAB reports that about one in every 
eight airplanes meets with an accident 
of some kind each year. Ninety per- 
cent of these accidents involve a major 
overhaul, or replacement of a major 
assembly. 

“In addition there are an equal num- 
ber of aircraft that have accidents that 


Texas dealers for Ryan Navions are 
shown around the table at a recent sales 

Texas distributor, and T. Claude Ryan’ 
president of the company, at the San 
Diego home plant. Left to Right: William 
Fate, vice-president, General Aeronautics, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; John H. Huctt. partner 


arc not reported to CAB. These are fire 
losses, windstorm losses and similar 
nonopcrational losses. About one in 
every four or five insured airplanes is in- 
volved in an accident each year to the 
tunc of about 30 percent of the aircraft 
value. This produces a pure rate of 
1 / 1 5tlr of each plane lost each year. 
For a 50 percent loss ratio, this comes 
to 1/7.5 or a rate of 13 percent which 
roughly is the rate that prevails.” 

► Accident Analysis— Lederer analyzes 
100 taxiing accidents, 100 landing acci- 
dents and 100 windstorm loss accidents, 
all of which took place in New Eng- 
land and upstate New York. 

Average cost of the taxiing accidents 
was $459, of the landing accidents, 
S817. and of tire windstorm accidents, 
S557. 

► Taxiing— Of taxiing accidents 37 in- 
volved running into ditches, snow or 
soft ground. 31 were noseovers and 
noseups while 34 were collisions with 
various objects, including nine other 
aircraft and 1 0 stationary objects. Sixty- 
six of the taxiing accidents involved 
damage requiring replacement of a ma- 


in Parkcr-Huett Aviation, D all as; Leslie 
H. Bowman, president of General Aero- 
nautics; Cliff Hyde, president, Cliff Hyde 
Flying Service, Houston; A1 Taylor, Hyde 
sales representative; Ryan; Fred Smith, El 
Paso; Shelby Kritzer, president, Plains 
Airport Corp., Amarillo; Fred Williams, 
president, Williams Air Activities, Tyler. 


jor assembly, or worse, and of this 
number, 22 were caused by commercial 
pilots, and 26 by private pilots. 

Analysis of landing accidents showed 
that the largest group, 15, was due 
to spins and stalls. Overshooting or 
undershooting the field accounted for 
14, and collision with fixed objects, 12. 
Of 86 accidents requiring replacement 
of major assembly or worse, 30 were 
attributed to commercial pilots, and 35 
to private pilots. 

► Faulty Tiedowns— Of the windstorm 
accidents, 69 resulted from tiedowns in 
the field, of which 15 were complete 
washouts, and 1 5 more called for com- 
plete overhauls. Only eight of the 
planes out of the 100 wind-damaged 
cases studied were in hangars, and three 
of these suffered only minor damage. 
Study shows tiedown ropes broke in 22 

In 16 accidents tiedown stakes or 
anchors were pulled out of the ground. 
There were six cases of aircraft break- 
ing loose from tiedowns, and striking 
other planes. 

► Suggestions — Recommendations of- 
fered by Lederer to reduce accidents in 
the categories studied include: 

• Taxiing and Landing Accidents— Dis- 
courage landings or taxiing on unfa- 
miliar areas but, if thev are necessary, 
study the field’s suitability before oper- 
ating aircraft. Mark soft spots, ditches, 
mud holes, etc. Do not taxi or fly light 
planes in strong winds, if avoidable. 
Taxi slowly, using S turns, keeping 
stick in full forward position when taxi- 
ing downwind and full back when taxi- 
ing into wind. 

• Tiedown Wind Accidents— Use good 
rnanila rope of i-in. minimum size. 
Wooden stakes should never be used. 
Tiedowns should be anchored bv large 
heavy concrete blocks, equipped with 
eyebolt and floating ring, providing sta- 
ble mooring and flexibility to minimize 
rope wear. Tiedown ropes should be 
kept taut. Aircraft with lift struts should 
have clamp-on tiedown ring perma- 
nently installed on the struts at the 
wing. 

Lederer states that operators with 
accident free records or low accident 
frequency records are good supervisors 
who check their fields, students, em- 
ployes, equipment and weather them- 
selves. 

He points out that while aviation 
insurance is showing a premium volume 
of $25,000,000, approximately double 
what it was before the war, it does not 
loom large in the total insurance pic- 
ture either in dollar volume or in the 
number of insurable risks. With high 
loss ratios in nearly all lines of insur- 
ance and with a premium volume that 
is taxing the facilities of the available 
surplus capital, insurance companies are 
watching their aviation risks and limit- 
ing them in quantity and quality. 
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. . . tightening fittings 
on electric fuel pump 
with u SwHi-w Speeder 


In aircraft maintenance and production, 
mechanics know that Snap-on tools give them 
extra speed . . . more accuracy . . . greater safety. 
They know that in Snap-on's complete line 
of over 4000 tools are the "right” tools 
for every phase of service and maintenance work 
. . . tiny Midget wrenches for delicate 
adjustments . . . slender Ferrets for reaching 
those hidden places . . . Masters for the 
ordinary run . . . Heavy Duty and Extra 
Heavy Duty for the real tough jobs. No matter 
what the job may be, there is a Snap-on 
wrench or service tool with the design, 
balance, fit and toughness that enables you 
to turn out the kind of a job that reflects credit 
on you. Snap-on tools are available 
through a nation-wide, direct-to-user 
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On the Northrop FLYING WING* 



T7~ EF.PING pace with the latest innovations in airplane 
IN design and construction, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company is continuing an aggressive policy of develop- 
ing new airplane Safety Glasses and glazing techniques. 

Many modern aircraft, operating successfully under 
conditions that subject windshields and windows to un- 
precedented temperatures and pressures, are equipped 
with safety glass, or laminated transparent plastics, or 
glass and plastic combinations, developed and produced 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

Our unexcelled research and manufacturing facilities, 
our long years of experience in making quality glass, are 
at your service. When you arc facing new problems which 
concern airplane glass or glazing, bring them to “Pitts- 
burgh” for solution. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2257-8 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Flight Training 

Prospects good for GI 
program after rescue 
by House amendment. 

GI flight training may be rescued 
from pending extinction. Passage in the 
House of a floor amendment exempt- 
ing most classes of flight training from 
classification as ''avocational or recrea- 
tional” pulled the teeth of an earlier 
amendment which threatened to sink 
the whole program. 

► Nonrecreational — Rep. Karl Stefan 
(R., Neb.) is credited with the saving 
amendment which stated "training for 
the purpose of teaching a veteran to 
fly in connection with his business or 


occupation in which he is now engaged 
or for which he is training shall not be 
considered avocational or recreational.” 
The original amendment had pro- 
vided that no part of a supplemental 
appropriation of $1,979,027,000 au- 
thorized for readjustment benefits to 
veterans "shall be expended for tuition, 
fees, or other charges, or for subsistence 
allowance, for any course elected or 
commenced by a veteran on or subse- 
quent to July 1, 1948, and which is 
determined by the Administrator to be 
avocational or recreational in charac- 

► Flexibility — Stefan stated that his 
amendment "saves the GI flight train- 
ing program but does not bind the 
hands of the Administrator in stop- 
ping payment of taxpayers' money to 
teach ballroom dancing and some other 


activities.” 

With the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill later safely passed by the 
House, and due to come up for vote 
soon by the Senate, observers watched 
for any possible changes affecting GI 
flight training which might be made 
in the Senate. It appeared probable, 
however, that the bill as passed by the 
House would be enacted without dras- 

► Interpretation — Just how broad a 
flight training program will be possible 
under the Stefan amendment is a mat- 
ter for future interpretation. Stefan 
was asked by Rep. Carl T. Curtis (R., 
Neb.) if his amendment would make 
it possible “for doctors and ranchers 
and others who want to learn to fly in 
connection with their business or oc- 
cupation to do so." Stefan replied that 
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Packard Electric Division, General Motors Corporation, Warren, Ohio 


Under all conditions of use — in private, commercial or military 
planes — Packard high-altitude aircraft ignition cable assures more 
HPR, more *Hours Per Replacement, because the balanced character- 
istics of this specially designed cable provide greater resistance to 
heat, cold, oil, corona, moisture and abrasion. Cable life is longer, 
engine performance more dependable, when you use the cable of 
greater mechanical and dielectric strength. Specify Packard high- 
altitude aircraft ignition cable for more *Hours Per Replacement. 
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under the new amendment it would. 

Rep. W. J. Miller (R., Conn.) told 
the House: “We must stop and realize 
that men may be taking training and 
education for future work as ranch man- 
agers or farm managers and the flying 
of light planes is very helpful and very 
beneficial to them in their later work, 
but that is not their business or occu- 
pation today and the language proposed 
will not help those men, particularly 
in view of the fact that the [Veterans'! 
Administration has so clearly indicated 
its opposition to any kind of flight 

training. 

"Unless this is tied down and it is 
made absolutely clear that we mean to 
permit these veterans who arc legally 
entitled to training to take it, I am 
afraid we will not accomplish our pur- 

Millcr offered an amendment which 
broadened the original Stefan amend- 
ment to its final form. It was passed 
after statements of endorsement by 
several other congressmen, and with 
no objection from Rep. Richard Wig- 
glesworth (R., Mass.), chairman of 
the subcommittee which sponsored the 
original amendment, or from any other 
representative. 

“Super-Fast” Silvairizing 

New twist to Luscombe Airplane 
Corp.’s silvairizing process for old air- 
planes is an extra cost “super-fast” serv- 
ice which permits owner of an old 
airplane to turn it in at Dallas and get 
an all-metal plane within 48 hr. 

Super-fast service, at an extra charge 
of $25 per airplane, is planned for con- 
venience of owners and operators liv- 
ing a considerable distance from Dal- 
las. They can turn in the old plane 
and get the replacement on the same 
trip. It is estimated that in most cases 
the "super-fast” service will take less 
time than it would take to recover and 
rclicense a fabric-and-tube airplane at 
the home base. 

The "silvairizing” program as previ- 
ously described provides that the owner 
of any flyable airplane with a Con- 
tinental 65-lip. engine of dash 8 or 
dasfr 8P series can turn that airplane 
in at the Luscombe plant at Dallas and 
have its engine, wheels, tires, brakes, 
tailwheel, compass, altimeter and air- 
speed indicator removed and installed 
in a hew all-metal Luscombe airframe. 
If all items named are usable, a $1000 
trade-in allowance is given on the price 
of the new airframe, and the old plane 
is scrapped. 

Since the program started in March, 
Luscombe has taken in old Taylor- 
crafts, Aeroncas, Cubs, and one prewar 
fabric wing Luscombe. Planes have 
been flown in for the exchange from 
as far as Colorado, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Florida. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


ARMOUR APPOINTMENT— Appointment of Merrill Armour as liaison officer 
for federal-state relation of CAB is being recognized in Washington as an im- 
portant step in this uncharted field. 

Armour, a one time prosecuting attorney, familiar with state court procedures, 
was assistant chief examiner of safety enforcement proceedings for CAB before 
his new appointment. He has worked with national association of state aviation 
officials on mutual aviation enforcement problems for the last two years, and has 
shown a down-to-earth approach on enforcement. 

Transfer of a large portion of aviation enforcement to local government is 
something that appears inevitable with the growth of aviation. Only alternative 
would be a huge unwieldy federal enforcement octopus. 

Local aviation interests watch out for conflicting and overlapping regulations 
in various localities, and between state and federal agencies. Armour is in the key 
advisory spot for policy making in this important area. 

OUTSTANDING PLANE-Stinson Flying Station Wagon was named the "out- 
standing personal plane of 1947” of 12 planes covered in a poll taken by the U. S. 
Flight Instructors Association. A 32-point check list was used, including among 
other items, operation from small fields, family use, cruising range and speed, 
passenger comfort, safety, and economy. A bronze plaque from the association 
was presented to William H. Klcnkc, Jr., Stinson division sales manager, at a 
banquet following the recent All-Woman’s Air Show at Miami, Fla. 

ERCOUPE P-82— A Siamese twin Ercoupe, which is likely to make a lot of pilots 
take the pledge if they see it unwarned, has been built by Millard Davis, of South- 
eastern Air Sen-ice, Atlanta, by bolting two 1947 model Ercoupes together at the 
wingroot and tail. The combination, which looks more like a North American 
Twin Mustang P-82 than anything else, is being tested by the Thrasher Brothers 
Air Circus for a novelty act and has an X license from CAA. 

The double fuselage aircraft uses right outer wing panel of one plane, the left 
outer wing panel of the other, and is joined where the two inside metal wing stubs 


AVIATION ON THE CAPE— Provincctown, on Cape Cod, has named John C. 
Van Arsdale, as manager and operator of the new airport being completed at the 
famous summer artist colony. Van Arsdale, a World War II veteran, for the past 
three years has been operating Cape Cod Flying Service at Cape Cod Airport, 
Marston Mills, Mass., and will continue this operation in addition to his new 
assignment. 

The Provincctown Airport, under construction under terms of the Federal 
Airport Act, is due to be completed about the end of June. By the combination 
contract as airport manager and operator, Van Arsdale hopes to hold expenses 
of the airport down to a point where it will be of little if any cost to the taxpayer. 

AIRCRAFT RENTAL FORM— An aircraft rental form which is being circulated 
by NATA in connection with the Association’s booklet of safe and sane operating 
practices for fixed base operators should have a wholesome effect on “buzz-boy” 
pilots who have to sign it before they can take a plane out. 

The renter is asked to indicate his trip, his route, purpose of the flight, his 
passengers if any, and sign an agreement to use the aircraft only for the purpose 
and route specified, to pennit nobody else to fly the plane, to fly at least 500 ft. 
above the ground except for landings and takeoffs, to land only at established 
airports, except as precaution or emergency, to ground check aircraft before 
takeoff, to comply with federal and state air regulations, to fly only in daylight and 
contact weather, to return the plane at an agreed time, weather permitting, and 
to pay for loss or damage to the plane caused by pilot's negligence. 

Form is to be checked by a dispatcher, who attests that pilot is qualified to 
make the flight. 

ICE DETECTOR— A carburetor ice detector for personal planes, announced by 
Lindberg Instrument Co., Berkeley, Calif., is designed to flash a neon light on 
the instrument panel of the plane when carburetor icing starts to warn the pilot 
to turn on carburetor heat. 

Device uses a pickup probe in the fuel induction system, and an electric circuit. 
When ice forms on tne pickup, the circuit is unbalanced and the flashing light 
starts. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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MAKE THE Ttr*$tone 

AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTOR OR DEALER YOUR HEADQUARTERS 



products that are time-tested and dependable. Make 
Firestone Dealers and Distributors your aircraft 
accessory headquarters. 

There are still a few excellent open territories for 
wide-awake, aggressive businessmen seeking a fran- 
chise that brings with it ever-increasing volume and 
substantial profits. Write Firestone at Akron, Ohio, 
for more complete details. 


"PLYER and owner can get most anything they need 
for their plane at Firestone Dealers and Distribu- 
tors on more than 1,000 airports throughout the 
country. Where you see the Firestone sign you will 
find products of top-quality and proved performance 
at popular prices — everything from tires to 
propellers, from chronographs to sun glasses, from 
instruments to computers — nationally advertised 
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AVIATION WORLD NEWS 


Melbourne Letter: 


Australia’s Aviation S tatus Growing 

Dispersal of British research means establishment 
of 8100 million worth of projects Down Under. 


Events of the past few weeks high- 
light Australia’s growing status as a 
junior partner with Britain in aviation 
research, aircraft production and Em- 
pire-wide defense organization. 

These events followed so quickly in 
the wake of the announcement of Presi- 
dent Truman's preparedness program 
that they must be regarded as part of a 
correlated move being made by the 
western powers. 

► Major Event— The major event was 
the meeting here of the British Com- 
monwealth Advisory Aeronautical Re- 
search Council. It was the first meeting 
since the Council's establishment in 
1946. Delegations from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were present. 

Except for a meatless five-pound 
agenda, announced on the opening day, 
the proceedings were kept well under 

► Research Dispersal-Thc Chief Scien- 
tist of the British Ministry of Supply, 
Sir Ben Lockspeiser, who headed the 
delegation of British aeronautical 
brains, did, however, make no bones 
about saying publicly that the necessity 
of dispersing British aeronautical re- 
search throughout the Empire had 
much to do with the conference. 

The lid was lifted sufficiently to let 
out that the equivalent of $100 million 
will be spent in setting up Australia 
and New Zealand as centers of vast 
aeronautical, radio and radar research. 

► “Rocket Range"— Research for what? 
It is no secret that a "rocket range” is 
being planned at Mount Eba, in Cen- 
tral Australia. And tests with undis- 
closed radar devices have been in prog- 
ress in New Zealand since 1946. They 
are part of the so-called Canterbury 
Project to which the U. S. contributed 
much equipment. 

The question which Australians 
would like to have answered now is 
whether research projects Down Under 
will remain limited to work which, 
for geographical or meteorological rea- 
sons, cannot be carried out elsewhere. 
Australians hope to contribute more 
than their geography— their “wide-open 
spaces”— to the new defense projects. 
TTiey want to take an active and crea- 


tive part in all phases of aeronautical 
development. 

► Industry Shift— The Commonwealth 
Minister of Defense, ). J, Dedman, has 
prepared a plan under which Empire 
aeronautical research scientists would 
come to Australia for one or two years, 
lie disclosed that the Council for Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research has 
built up $1,165,000 worth of facilities 
and is now spending $500,000 a year on 
staff and experimental work. 

Aircraft, the leading Australian avia- 
tion magazine, goes a step further in 
suggesting that a substantial part of the 
British aircraft industry be shifted 
Down Under, in a complete cross-sec- 
tion embracing research, design, de- 
velopment and production. 

► Wind Tunnel— That British authori- 
ties are seriously toying with the idea 
is evident from the disclosure that a 
wind tunnel for speeds up to 1S73 mph. 
will be built in Australia. Because of 
the immense power requirements of 
such an installation, estimated at 25,000 
hp., Tasmania has come under consid- 
eration as its site because the island 
state can provide cheap hydroelectric 

lYfcamvhile, the Empire confab has 
put fresh steam on the rocket range 
project. After the publicity ballyhoo 
of the last eighteen months, you might 
fancy rockets swooshing by now across 
the Central Australian desert. Instead 
it is announced that “major progress" 
in the construction work is expected 
within the next nine months. Only a 
couple of weeks ago the Cabinet ear- 
marked the first $1 1-million for the 
project, and that is for preparatory work 

MILITARY PLANES FIRST? 

A British factory representative was 
sore recently about “certain interests” 
who tell Australians that British firms 
can't deliver the civilian planes they 
want. The Sydney Sun is authority for 
the statement that Britain has sent 
urgent confidential cables to advise that 
plane production for defense is again 
a No. 1 priority in England. That 
strikes a grim note for Australia’s civil 
airlines. For almost a year they have 


not been able to squeeze enough dollars 
out of the Commonwealth Bank to 
place orders for a single plane in the 
U. S. And it docs not look as if Aus- 
tralia will be rolling in dollars very 

► Disappointment— American plane ex- 
porters who bank on the replenishment 
of the dollar pool under the Marshall 
program may he in for disappointment. 
There is no hint yet that Australia will 
be able to import from the U. S. at the 
risk of dollar overdrafts or that Britain 
would use Marshall dollars to cover such 
overdrafts. 

Officials here arc talking in terms of 
five years when discussing the probable 
duration of the dollar crisis. A lot of 
things may happen in five years, but at 
least for the immediate future the sales 
prospects are bleak. Australia will have 
to scrape the bottom of the barrel to 
pay for its imports of spares, parts and 
aviation fuel. 

LAMS IN TROUBLE 

London Aero Motor Services has had 
no end of trouble since its debut in 
Australia. Previously, the only Southern 
Hemisphere base of the air tramp serv- 
ice had been South Africa. The crew 
has deserted a converted Halton Halifax 
bomber, one of the LAMS freighters, 
and creditors arc now trying to seize the 
$50,000 craft as security for unpaid 
debts. 


World News Briefs 


LONDON— 

Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors donated $f600 to Britain's gliding 
association to send a team to compete 
in the 194S F.A.I. International Glid- 
ing Contests at Switzerland in July. 
. . . Five British manufacturers arc en- 
gaged in developmental work on eight 
different types of helicopters. One cop- 
ter is expected to go into production 
in October. 

DUBLIN— 

Aer Lingus passenger traffic for 
April numbered 13,191 or 127 percent 
over the same period last year. More 
than 50 percent of the traffic was on 
the London route. 

STOCKHOLM— 

Sweden’s Boliden Mining Co. plans 
to use airplanes to prospect for copper, 
lead, gold and silver ore near the Arctic 
Circle. . . . The Saab plant has re- 
ceived an order from Swedish Airlines 
for 10 twin-engine Scandias to be de- 
livered in 1949. Cost will be more 
than $4,000,000. The Scandia will be 
used on domestic and European runs. 
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5,000,000 Youngsters 

Need Our Help Now 


T HE bumper wartime crop of babies, about 
5,000,000 larger than the population ex- 
perts expected, is reaching school age. 
At school these youngsters should find a good 
education awaiting them. That is their most 
cherished American birthright. 

But unless something is done quickly, mil- 
lions of these children will be cheated. They 
will crowd into classrooms already run on dou- 
ble shifts. They will move in with children who 
are now sitting two in a single seat. They will 
read germ-loaded books mangled by a genera- 
tion of use by grimy hands. 


So the continuing crisis in American education is 
given a new twist by unexpected pressure on school 
plant and equipment. 

The U. S. birthrate has jumped by leaps and 
bounds. Instead of declining in the '40s, as the ex- 
perts expected it would, the rate climbed from 17.9 
per thousand in 1940 to 21.5 in 1943. It jumped to 
25.9 in 1947, an increase of 45 percent since 1940. 
Result— by 1956 elementary school attendance in the 
United States is expected to jump from 18,200,000 to 
more than 23,400,000, an increase of about 5,200,000, 
or more than one-fourth. 

The rush has already begun. It will pick up speed 
next fall. 

Now, while this pressure has been building up, 
our public schools and their equipment have been 
running down— first through inevitable wartime ne- 


glect, then because inflation and material and labor 
shortages made it difficult to catch up. 

If we are to give this bumper crop of youngsters 
the break they deserve — and reach the educational 
standards the nation needs — we must speedily do a 
major job of educational rehabilitation and expan- 

II 

Some headway has been made in overcoming the 
teachers’ salary crisis. 

Teachers' salaries are improving. Pay problems 
were driving good teachers away from their posts in 
droves not long ago. But in the year since the 57th 
editorial in this series emphasized that crisis, the 
average teacher’s annual salary has increased about 
$300— from $2250 to $2550. 

True, increases vary enormously from state to 
state and from town to town. In a few states the 
average increase has been $500; in some less than 
$100. But, for the nation as a whole, last year’s in- 
crease put teachers about even in the race with the 
cost of living. After taxes, their salaries have risen 
68%, and the cost of living 67%, since 1939. In terms 
of pay increases, however, they are not nearly as 
well off as are industrial workers, whose average 
weekly wages after taxes have risen 108% since 
1939. They are far behind farmers, whose net income 
is now four times what it was in 1939. And teachers 
had notoriously low salaries to start with. 

A great deal more needs to be done in raising 
salary standards to put our school system on a firm 
footing. There are still about 100,000 teachers, nearly 
12% of all public school teachers, who hold tem- 
porary or emergency credentials. They cannot meet 
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prevailing standards, and not very severe standards 
at that, for persons holding their posts. 

The salary crisis, however, is easing. 

III 

But now comes the new crisis in school buildings 
and equipment. 

We would have been hard put to get our schools 
back into shape after years of wartime neglect— even 
without a booming birthrate complicating the prob- 
lem. Right now, 85% of all public school buildings 
need major remodeling to remove health and safety 
hazards. 

And we aren’t building enough new schools to 
keep up with current needs, to say nothing of catch- 
ing up on those we were not able to build during the 
war years. School construction expenditures for 1948 
are estimated at $375 million — which is less than 
what was spent in 1939. With building costs twice 
as high as they were in 1939, that means we aren’t 
even holding our own— we are falling further behind. 

And now comes the rush of war babies. 

IV 

We must spend at least $11 billion on new schools 
and equipment in the next decade. 

Public and elementary schools must have $6.6 bil- 
lion. Equally important, another $4.4 billion must be 
invested in buildings and equipment in our private 
schools, colleges and universities if they are to meet 
the demands which will be made upon them. The 
private school and the privately endowed university 
are doing their full share and doing it well. The 
need for them is increasing. 

These figures cover only rockbottom needs for 
educational plant and equipment. But statistics are 
a very restricted recorder of this crisis. 

You can see it better, I’m sure, in schools not very 
far from your home. There are schools with leaking 
roofs and outdoor toilets in otir greatest cities. There 
are schools where students still use histories and 
geographies copyrighted before 1920— books with no 


mention of World War I, the depression of the 1930’ s, 
the Russian Revolution or the rise of the dictators. 
There are countless schools where modem methods 
of visual education are completely unknoum. 

All of these conditions promise to get worse — 
promptly — as that scheduled 5 million increase in 
the school population gets rolling. 

V 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company does 
not indulge in lurid prose. It says after painstaking 
study of the educational crisis that: 

"Unless definite measures are taken immediately 
. . . large numbers of American boys and girls will 
be deprived of an adequate education." 

Currently we are deeply concerned about our 
military defenses. We are taking, and I think right- 
ly, emergency measures to strengthen them. But we 
must regard our schools as a part of our national 
defense as vital as are our armed forces. This is 
particularly true in these times of fifth columns and 
ideological warfare. 

If we are wise, we will raise our sights. We will 
give the continuing crisis in education the same 
urgent attention being given the more obvious 
but no more real crisis in national defense. 

Go to the school house in your neighborhood and 
discover what needs to be done to provide for the 
rising tide of young Americans. Ask your school 
board and your school administrators and teachers 
how you can help them. 

That is good citizenship. 

That is patriotism. 

That is our duty to the oncoming generation. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Speed is a prime essential in the 
modern concept of military maneuver. And speed, 
today, has to have wings. 

In cooperation with the Air Forces and the Ground 
Forces, Fairchild research and engineering skill 
help provide those wings. 

The rugged, hard-working C-82 Packet is now in 
service with the Troop Carrier Command as the 
standard transport for troops and guns, trucks and 


supplies. Its fitness for this important assignment 
was demonstrated in practical maneuvers such as 
Operation Yukon and Exercise Snowdrop. 

Now, Fairchild engineering ingenuity has cre- 
ated the C-119— a new Packet that flies faster and 
farther and carries an even greater load. 

In these two airplanes our military minds have 
found new answers to old problems, and around 
them have built a new pattern for swift mobility. 


/ air child I I ire raft 
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Land Hits at Hankers, Controls 

ATA head blames military congestion over airports; 
urges regulation responsibility shift to airlines. 


The military services, bankers and 
over-regulation by the government were 
cited as primary causes of some cur- 
rent airline difficulties by Vice Ad- 
miral Emery S. Land, president of the 
Air Transport Association. Land spoke 
before the recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at 
French Lick, Indiana. 

Discussing financial difficulties of the 
airlines. Land said the increased costs 
of post-war airline operation had dis- 
rupted airline post-war financing pro- 
grams that were planned in 1944. 

► Banker Troubles— “Something that 
isn't so evident are the difficulties 
caused by some of our banking institu- 
tions," lie said. "Carried to the ex- 
treme some evidence occasionally arises 
to the surface wherein our banks ap- 
pear to be wanting to buy an expensive 
coffin for the price of the screws in the 
lid. They believe in the future of air 
transportation so strongly they want 
to be in control of it." 

Land cited records front Washington 
National Airport that showed 40 per- 
cent of all instrument landings there 
were made by military aircraft and 
asserted that “much of the so-called 
stacking at congested airports is due to 
our beloved brethren in the military 

Me suggested that military aircraft 
be required to land at airports far re- 
moved from regular commercial ter- 
minals “rather than delay from 30 to 


several hundred civilian passengers.” 

► Reduce Regulations — Land recom- 
mended a reduction, simplification and 
clarification in present government 
regulation of the air transport industry 
to ease the present burden of over- 

lie also urged a shift in responsibil- 
ity for regulation from the government 

Land took a dim view of any in- 
crease over the current size of airline 
transports, noting that "we might well 
learn a lesson from the railroads and 
buses noting that they chose a multi- 
plicity of units rather than great in- 
creases in unit size.” 

► Route Survey— "The fools school of 
experience is a costly way to become 
educated, so long as our eyes and ears 
arc working," Land noted. “Both from 
an economic point of view and from 
the standpoint of safety it appears to 
me that the air transport industry might 
carefully consider these matters before 
putting too many eggs in one basket.” 

Both domestic and international air- 
line route structures could be improved 
by a survey of the situation as proposed 
by the President's Air Policy Commis- 
sion, Land said. Some stepping on toes 
would be inevitable in such a survey, 
he believes, but the improvement in 
efficiency and airline economics in a 
route realignment would be worth the 
trouble. 

► Weather Hazard— Land said weather 



When strikes halted work at Boeing Air- 
plane Co.’s Seattle plant these three Strato- 
cruisers were flown to Wichita, Kans., for 
completion of their accelerated flight test 


program. The double-deck, 75-passenger 
craft dwarf the B-29s in the background 
which arc undergoing modernization by 
the Boeing Company at Wichita. 


is still the biggest obstacle in achieving 
the airlines goal of “dependability with 
safety” but that substantial progress 
was being made toward all-weather fly- 
ing. Front the airlines point of view, 
Land said the implementation of the 
all-weather airways system recom- 
mended by the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics and endorsed 
by the Congressional Air Policy Board 
was the most important recommenda- 
tion to come from the Board. 

Defending the scheduled airlines 
against charges that they are a mo- 
nopoly, Land said: 

“With 33 scheduled airlines in the 
picture how can there be a monopoly? 
If that's a monopoly then I'm an 
aborigine. The truth of the matter is 
that there is too much competition, 
not too little." 

Foreign Traffic Analyzed 

Thrcc-to-onc preference by trans-At- 
lantic passengers for U. S. airlines over 
foreign air carriers, is shown in a recent 
Civil Aeronautics Board study on At- 
lantic air traffic competition. 

In 1947 there were 194.236 airborne 
trans-Atlantic passengers of which 141,- 
703 or 73 percent traveled via the three 
U. S. lines and the other 52,533 or 27 
percent traveled on the five foreign 

The figures are more significant when 
it is recalled that it shows a reversal 
of the ocean travel trend that prevailed 
for many years when foreign steamship 
lines carried approximately 90 percent 
of trans-Atlantic passengers. 

► Majority Foreign— Analysis shows that 
the majority of Atlantic air passengers 
were foreign citizens, 105,704 in 1947 
out of the 194,236 total, and that more 
than 67 percent of these traveled on 
the U. S. airlines, while of American 
citizens, nearly 80 percent chose the 
U. S. air carriers. 

These statistics also show a reversal 
in travel trend. M. F. Redfem, vice 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, and secretary of Air Traffic Con- 
ference, points out. 

Ten years earlier. U. S. residents con- 
tributed 72 percent of the total revenue 
for waterborne trans-Atlantic passenger 
travel. 

A breakdown of trans-Atlantic air 
passengers between New York and nine 
major competitive foreign stations dur- 
ing September. 1947, reveals two im- 
portant new names in international 
travel, Prestwick. Scotland, and Shan- 
non, Ireland. 

These six stations had a total of 
15,457 passengers. London was first 
with 61 54 passengers; Paris was second 
with 2401 passengers; Shannon, one of 
the new ports, was third with 2024. 
In fourth place were three cities-Stock- 
holm, Oslo and Copenhagen. 
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Flying Boats 

Nonsked finds greater 
passenger capacity is 
advantageous. 


The veteran 42-ton Boeing >14 fly- 
ing boats formerly operated bv Pan 
American Airways and British ' Over- 
seas Airways have refused to leave the 
limelight despite their retirement by 
the scheduled air carriers. 

One of the huge four-engine craft 
obtained front-page publicity last Oc- 
tober when American International 
Airways' "Bermuda Shy Queen” with 
69 persons aboard was forced down 
and abandoned in mid-Atlantic after 
running short of gasoline. A sister ship 
made news late last month when it 
effected an emergency landing at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay with S2 Puerto 
Rican passengers and a 12-man crew 
aboard. 

►New Carrier-The latest incident fo- 
cused attention on World Airways, 
Inc., Baltimore, which has acquired 
seven of the 12 Boeing 314s built just 
prior to World War II, President of 
World Airways is J. Stewart Robertson, 
who was head of American Interna 
tional Airways when that carrier lost 
the Bermuda Sky Queen. 

Robertson's new company reportedly 
is an entirely different organization 
with different capital. It purchased 
American International's four remain- 
ing Boeing 314s and recently acquired 
the three planes formerly" used by 
BOAC on its Baltimore-Bermuda run. 

World Airways began nonscheduled 
and charter operations on the New 
York-Baltimore-Puerto Rico run in 
May. Ability of the Boeing 314s to 
carry upwards of 80 passengers may 
give the company a tremendous ad- 
vantage over other uncertificated car- 
riers on the route. 

► Operating Restrictions - Operating 
under CAB’s nonscheduled exemption, 
irregular air carriers are forced to keep 
their flights between any two points 
at a minimum in order to avoid the 
possibility of establishing a regular pat- 
tern of service. Thus an irregular opera- 
tor conceivably could violate the non- 
scheduled exemption by flying more 
than one trip weekly between New 
York and Puerto Rico. 

With its Boeing 314s, World Air- 
ways can carry nearly twice as many 
passengers as a DC-4 operator and 
more than three times as many as a 
DC-3 operator in making the maxi- 
mum number of trips permissible un- 
der the nonscheduled exemption. 

► Odom Is Pilot— Piloting the flying 
boat which made the emergency land- 
ing in upper Chesapeake Bay was Wil- 


liam Odom, round-the-world speed 
flyer, who had been working for World 
Airways about three weeks. The plane 
was bound from Puerto Rico to New 
York, but bad weather prevented land- 
ings either there or at Baltimore, to 
which the craft returned. 

After landing in the bay, Odom at- 
tempted to taxi about 60 miles to Balti- 
more, but the plane struck a mudbank. 
After being pulled off by a tug, the 
craft was flown to Baltimore and then 
took off for New York with its 82 
passengers. 

TWA Changes 
In Personnel 

Resignation of Col. Leonard M. 
Rose, director of TWA's Overseas’ Re- 
gion. has been announced by Board 
Chairman Warren Lee Pierson. Col. 
Rose, who was based in Paris, will enter 

TWA also announced appointment 
of John E. ITarlin as superintendent of 
flying for overseas operations with 
headquarters at New Castle, Del. Harry 
E. Campbell, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of flying at Kansas City, has 
been named chief pilot for the Atlantic 
region of TWA's overseas operations. 
► Other personnel developments: 







Emergency Potential Air 
Lift Noted’ by ATA 

Scheduled U. S. airlines now are 
able to make available to military serv- 
ices more than 10 times the emergency 
air lift they had at the beginning of 
World War II. Robert Ramspeck. Air 
Transport Association executive vice- 
president reported recently. Emergency 
potential would be 3 5 1 ‘,000.000 toil 
miles a month, or 2,500,000.000 pas- 
senger miles a month from the current 
fleet of 976 planes including Constella- 
tions, DC-65, DC-4s. Martin 202s, 
Convair-Liners and DC->s. This com- 
pares with 1941. when the scheduled 
airlines fleet of 359 planes, mostly 
DC-3s, provided an air lift of >4.000.- 
000 ton miles a month. 


Pallet Loading Standardized 

United Airlines has announced plans 
to standardize pallet cargo loading 
throughout the system, following ex- 
tensive tests at high volume freight 
points along the 10,700 mile airwav. 
Pallets used are 30 by 36 in. mag- 
nesium metal bases on top of which 
bundles and packages are secured, and 
similar bases complete with metal 
cages. 

Glyn Johns, superintendent of cargo 
equipment, says about 90 percent of 
cargo traffic can be palletized, and it 
is particularly adaptable to high value 
shipments under seal. 

Test loadings in the past year indi- 
cate that an hour can be cut off loading 
time on a transcontinental cargoliner 
flight by using the pallet system, with 
impressive resultant savings in man- 
power and revenue. 
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Floor Under Airfreight Rates 

CAB sets July 1 as effective date for minimum rates 
in order overruling certificated line objections. 


Minimum airfreight rates— generally 
favored by all-cargo lines and opposed 
by the certificated carriers— will go into 
effect July 1. 

In setting the date for placing a 
floor under airfreight tariffs, CAB re- 
affirmed its tentative opinion of last 
April, which held that current charges 
arc in many instances so low as to en- 
danger the sound development of the 
industry (Aviation Week, May 3). 

The Board prescribed minimum rates 
of 16 cents a ton mile (airport-to-air- 
port) for the first 1000 ton miles and 
1 3 cents for all ton miles in excess of 
1000 in any one shipment. 

► Opposition Arguments — Certificated 
carriers, in opposing issuance of CAB's 
final order, contended that the scale of 
minimum rates would place freight 
forwarders in a dominant position, that 
savings on volume shipments do not 
warrant the three-cent differential, that 
freight will be driven into all-cargo 
planes (at the expense of combination 
passenger/cargo planes) and that the 
16-cent minimum will discourage vol- 
ume shipments on short distances. The 
Board said these arguments and others 
were to a large degree restatements of 
issues previously brought up and ruled 

Slick Airways, largest of the inde- 
pendent airfreighters, has indicated be- 
lief that the minimum rates set by CAB 


are reasonable and workable. But it 
emphasized the need for Board ap- 
proval of specific commodity rates 
lower than the 13 cent minimum in 
order to build up traffic on the back- 
haul. CAB has recognized that such 
specific commodity rates may be re- 

3 u i red and will approve them where 
ley are found desirable. 

► Light Eastbound Loads — During 
1947, Slick had an overall 78.9 percent 
load factor, but this included a 95 
percent load on east-west hauls con- 
trasted with only about 65 percent on 
west to east and southwest to midwest 
and east flights. The all-cargo carrier 
does not believe the new minimum 
rates will greatly affect westbound traf- 
fic but that they would seriously reduce 
eastbound loads. 

Now operating with 1 1 C-46s, Slick 
plans to add 10 more shortly. Without 
low specific commodity rates to attract 
extensive backhaul traffic, the com- 
pany does not believe the extra equip- 
ment can be utilized profitably. 

► Past Experience— About 17 percent of 
Slick's traffic was handled at low speci- 
fic commodity or deferred rates during 
the first four months of 1948. Specific 
commodity rates desired by Slick after 
July 1 would range from 50 to 85 per- 
cent of the general commodity rates 
(under which CAB has now set a floor) 
and would apply only to shipments of 


>00 lb. or more. Items covered under 
the special rates would include vege- 
tables, fruits, aircraft parts, furniture, 
seafood, sheepskins, phonograph rec- 
ords, rugs, drugs, meat, chemicals and 
other products. 

Setting of the minimum general 
commodity rates coincided with a Slick 
announcement that it had flown more 
than 3,000,000 ton miles of freight in 
May-a new domestic record. Previous 
high— also set by Slick — was 2,519,871 
ton miles last October. 

Taca Files 
Salary Report 

Taca Airways, S. A., Mobile, Ala., 
disclosed in its annual report filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that Jack A. Thornburg, president 
and executive vice president of the com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Taca Airways 
Agency, Inc., received a salary of $14,- 
554.6(5 last year. 

Covering the fiscal year ended Dec. 
31, 1947, the report also listed the fol- 
lowing officers and their salaries: Ben- 
jamin M. Watson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company and its subsidiarv, 
$8541.59; and Philip M. Wilcox, vice 
president of the company and its sub- 
sidiary, $8333.30. 

Aggregate remuneration of the com- 
pany's twenty-one officers was $72,- 
>87.81. There was no mention of any 
financial remuneration for Paul E. 
Richter who was named president of 
the company last September. 

The report disclosed that Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., as of 
April 1, 1948, held 335,000 shares of 
Taca’s $5 par value capital stock, or 
22.19 per cent of that class of stock. 
Taca has been authorized to issue 
2,000,000 shares of capital stock. It has 
1,509,914 shares outstanding. 

The following holdings also were dis- 
closed: Robert L. Reed, director of the 
company, 700 shares beneficially owned; 
Samuel J. Solomon, director. 1000 
shares beneficially owned; Frederick M. 
Peyser, director." 46,028 shares of rec- 
ord and 20,498 shares beneficially 
owned; John D. Warren, director, 11,- 
180 shares of record. Peyser and War- 
ren are partners, respectively, in the 
firms of Hallgarten & Co. and G. H. 
Walker & Co. 

Eastern Sued 

Two suits totaling $400,000 have 
been filed against Eastern Air Lines in 
U. S. District Court, Greenville, S. C. 
One is for $250,000 in the death of 
William A. Moorehcad, Goldsville, 
S. C., textile executive. The other asks 
$150,000 for the death of Shelburn 
M. Warner of Clinton. Both men were 
killed in an airplane crash near Wash- 
ington. D. C. 
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Untangling Reservation Red Tape 

The “Intelex,” I T & T’s electromechanical unit, is new- 
est device to be used for speeding airline reservations. 


Airlines are trying to keep pace with 
the steady climb in passenger traffic 
by maintaining reservation services 
geared to the growing demand for 

Speedy operations and minimization 
of error are what they strive for. Most 
lines feel their present systems meet 
those aims under present traffic condi- 
tions. But they are always on the look- 
out for possibly better methods to han- 
dle what they hope will be a traffic 
increase in the future. 

► "Intelex"— International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. claims to have 
such a better method in a complex 
electromechanical unit called the “In- 
telex.” Put together from standard 
telephone parts, the device is located 
at the center of an airline's reservation 
system. It records and reserves space 
automatically. Ticket offices through- 
out the airline's network are connected 
to it by teleprinting machines, which 
feed requests for space to the unit. 
When a booking (out-going or round- 
trip) is requested, the Intelex auto- 
matically checks available space and 
sends back an answer, offering booking 
on an alternative flight if space on the 


desired flight is closed. Off-line re- 
quests may also be teleprinted to the 
Intelex. Code-symbols inform the ma- 
chine to turn the message over to a 
special operator who handles off-line 

It is also possible for any person 
within the system to learn from the 
Intelex the number of seats sold or 
available on any leg of any flight at any 
time. Provision is made, too, for a 
"broadcast circuit,” whereby the ma- 
chine warns all stations periodically 
and automatically that a given flight 
has been sold out or is approaching 
that stage. 

► "Reservisor" — As a contrast to 
IT&T’s intricate mechanism is Ameri- 
can Airlines' “reservisor,” an electronic 
device operated directly by push but- 
ton. Upon a request for space, the 
reservations agent presses a series of 
buttons, representing the date and 
flight number on a reservisor keyboard. 
A master control board determines the 
correct answer, transmits it back to the 
keyboard, and the agent reads the an- 
swer by means of the flashing lights 
on the board. 

American has a reservisor in its Bos- 


ton office, and plans to make similar 
installations throughout its network. 

► “One Call Docs It All”— Eastern Air 
Lines' "onc-call-does-it-all" set-up in- 
volves no electromechanical devices. 
The entire system is made up of a 
series of manual operations. A space 
advisory board lists the availability of 
space and indicates whether or not 
a ticket agent will have to request that 
space from the terminal control offices 
located at either New York, Miami, At- 
lanta, or Chicago. These offices con- 
trol space on a predetermined number 
of flights that go through their terri- 

► “Speed Reserrations— Under United 
Air Lines' “speed reservations system” 
(Aviation Week, May 24), ticket 
agents sell space on given trips until 
flights are completely booked, at which 
time, the Denver center-where all 
stops on United's system are controlled 
—sends out a “stop-sales" message. As 
soon as seat sales are made in the vari- 
ous cities, they are reported to Denver 
by private telephone or teletype lines. 

► “Tclcflite” — Trans World Airlines’ 
“Teleflite” system hinges upon the 
main control point at Kansas City, 
where master charts on all flights are 
maintained. Kansas City feeds out the 
status of flights to control boards lo- 
cated in each of TWA's local offices. 
Flashing lights on the control board 
indicate space availability to a reserva- 
tions agent. If a white light is signaled, 
the agent may confirm space imme- 
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diately. Red indicates that a flight is 
sold out. 

Most of these systems have been 
developed by trial and error methods 
and have expanded as the airlines them- 
selves expanded. IT&T, however, 
claims to offer a uniform system which 
is usable by all airlines. The Intelex 
is so devised that any number of air- 
lines using it could plan to have their 
separate networks inter-operate. 

Certificate Extension 
Sought by Feeders 

The feederlines are pressing bids for 
a longer lease on life. 

Pioneer Air Lines, the oldest short- 
haul carrier, is seeking a permanent 
operating certificate to replace the 
temporary franchise which expires in 
November, 1949. And CAB has insti- 
tuted investigations to determine 
whether two Rocky Mountain feeder- 
lines’ certificates should be extended 
for about a year. 

► Subsidy Factor— Active since August, 
1945, Pioneer told CAB it is provid- 
ing an efficient service contributing to 
the sound development of domestic 
air transportation and that it has 
demonstrated a “lessening tendency” 
to rely on the government for mail pay 
subsidy. 

"Continued operation under a tem- 
porary certificate presents many diffi- 
culties, and they become more numer- 
ous and more critical as the period of 
the temporary franchise draws to a 
close,” Pioneer declared. “The prob- 
lem and cost of providing capital, the 
high rate of charges of amortizing cap- 
ital expenditures, the difficulty of 
attracting and holding competent per- 
sonnel, the question of the scale of 
future advertising and promotional 
programs are but a few of the more 
imperative issues confronting us. And 
all lend themselves to a simple solution 
under a permanent certificate.” 

have spent considerable money improv- 
ing their airport facilities and arc en- 
titled to know as soon as possible if 
PAL operations are to be continued 
or abandoned. Other feeders are ex- 
pected to apply for permanent certifi- 
cates in the near future. 

► Certificate Extensions — Challenger 
Airlines and Monarch Air Lines are 
the carriers whose certificates may be 
extended for a year through a pending 
CAB investigation. Without revision, 
both certificates would expire Mar. 31, 
1949. 

Actual operations by Challenger did 
not begin until May. 1947. although 
its certificate (like Monarch’s) was is- 
sued in March, 1946. Thus, without 
an extension. Challenger would be 


active only a year and ten months un- 
der its present three-year franchise. 
Monarch began service in November, 
1946. 

Meanwhile, CAB members are mak- 
ing personal informal inspections of 
feeder operations. A trip by Board 
Member Harold A. Jones last month 
covered Monarch, Challenger, Pioneer 
and Trans-Texas Airways, as well as 
Los Angeles Airways' helicopter opera- 
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GOOD FLYING 

Demands Accurate Timing 
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Air Facilities 

President gets bill for 
expansion of Army-Navy 
works; more to come. 

A multi-million dollar construction 
program of new naval and military avia- 
tion facilities is scheduled to get under- 
way over the coming year. 

Congress last week completed action 
on legislation authorizing $207,930,350 
in new works for the Army and Air 
Force-including major expansions of 
USAF Arctic installations, Muroc Air- 
field, White Sands Proving Ground, 
Wright Field-and $209,689,500 in 
new Naval public works. 

The naval measures authorizes a $30,- 
000,000 expansion at the Point Mugu 
Air Missile Test Center, a $22,750,000 
expansion of the Trenton (N ! . J.) Aero- 
nautical Turbine Laboratory, and SI 2,- 
000,000 for aviation facilities at Annap- 
olis. 

► Funds Expected— Both houses ap- 
peared set to approve funds to get the 
constructions started promptly. The 
President requested $181,000,000 
($121,000,000 cash and $60,000,000 
contract authorization) to initiate the 
Armv-Air Force program and SI 16,500.- 
000 ($30,000,000 cash and $66,500,000 
contract authorization) for the Navy 
program. 

Major continental projects author- 
ized in the Army-Air Force public meas- 
ure now at the White House include: 



► Additional Projects— Others included 
in the measure are: Almagordo (N. 
Mex.) Army Airfield, SI. 622, 720; Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, for com- 
pletion of a supersonic wind tunnel, 
$410,700; Kearney (Nebr.) ArmyAir- 
field. SI, 31 1,840; 'Kelly Field (Tex.), 
for helicopter engine testing facilities, 
SI 32,000: Marietta (Ga.) Army Airfield, 
S34.000; Mountain Home (Ida.) Army 
Airfield, $940,000; Randolph Field 
(Tex.), SI. 465,300: San Antonio Army 
Airfield, SI, 3 10,800; Tinker Field 
(Okla.), for jet engine test facilities, 
$362,000. 


The $30,000,000 authorized in the 
measure for new aviation facilities in 
Alaska, Iceland, and Newfoundland 
are evidence of USAF’s emphasis on 
the Arctic area in national defense. 
Alaska projects provided for include: 
Army airfield at Mile 26 near Fairbanks, 
$2,021,118; Fort Yukon Army Airfield 
(to establish a fighter field), $4,160,950; 
USAF classified installation, J55_.000,- 
000; Ncnana Army Airfield, $505,000. 
►Still More-Other expansions author- 
ized outside the continent include: 
Adak Army base and airfield, Aleutian 
Islands, $4,334,600; Keflavik (Iceland) 
Airport, $10,352,100; two USAF classi- 
fied installations in Newfoundland, 
$3,500,000; Mariana air bases, $5,376,- 
708. 

In addition to major expansions at 
Point Mugu and the Trenton aeronau- 
tical turbine laboratory. Naval public 
works legislation authorizes funds for: 



Both Houses approved $309,000 for 
bombing target facilities at the Patuxent 
River (Md.) Air Station and $230,000 
for turbine engine test cells at the Ala- 
meda (Calif.) air station. 


Nonsked Flies DPs 
To South America 

Transocean Air Lines has landed an- 
other contract to carry passengers across 
the Atlantic in large numbers. 

On Apr. 1, TAL's arrangement with 
Trans-Canada Air Lines to fly immi- 
grants from Great Britain to Ontario 
was terminated after running since last 
summer. But the uncertificated opera- 
tor is now carrying European displaced 
persons to Venezuela in its DC-4s. 

► June Migration - The refugees are 
being flown to South America under 
sponsorship of the International Refu- 
gee Organization. Surface transporta- 
tion generally is unavailable. The aerial 
migration was expected to be in full 
swing by the middle of June. 

Possibly 2800 of the colonists will 
be flown to Venezuela within the next 
four months. And 25,000 persons may 
be transported to South American by 
air under IRO sponsorship in the next 
three years. Transocean’s first flights 
originated at Munich, Germany, and 
were routed via Shannon, Eire, and 
Gander, Newfoundland. 
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► Alaska Airlines— Has a one-yr, $680,- 
330 contract to fly Navy personnel into 
northern Alaska in search for Arctic oil 
fields. Regular flights from Fairbanks 
to Point Barrow and Uniiat starting 
July 1 will be supplemented by "bush 
flights" to isolated regions of the Navy's 
petroleum reserve above the Arctic Cir- 
cle. Contract is for an estimated 1 0.000 
flight hr. 

► Air Express— Domestic airline ship- 
ments numbered 332,821 for April. 
194S, compared with 304.905 for the 
same period last year. Off-airline traffic 
amounted to 19.3 percent of the total 
shipments handled in April. 

► Continental— Reported passenger rev- 
enue of $616,248 for the first quarter of 
194S. as compared with $563,318 for 
the first three months of 1947. 

► Eastern— Claims speeds record with 
Constellation between Louisville. Ky.. 
and Washington, D. .C., of 1 hr. 27 
min. 8 sec. Average speed was 324 
mph. . . . According to a tariff filed 
by EAL with CAB, tour conductors in 
cities served by Eastern will get free 
passage to and from San Juan, P. R., as 
a bonus for every ten roundtrip reserva- 
tions they book between their city and 
San Juan. 

► Florida Airways— Disclosed that com- 
pleted flights during May maintained 
high percentage of 99.89. This was a 
rise of 20 percent more than the com- 
pletion factor for May, 1947, and .03 
percent higher than April of this year. 

► Mid-Continent— Was cited for oper- 
ating 184 consecutive on-time depar- 
tures from Wold-Chamberlain field. 

► National— Has completed arrange- 
ments with Mid-Continent and Capital 
(PCA) Airlines whereby through auto- 
matic reservations systems will provide 
improved air service between 33 eastern 
and southern cities and IS key mid- 

► Northwest— Scheduled to increase its 
international service starting June 14 
with the addition of a fourth flight each 
week through Anchorage, Alaska, to the 
Orient. 

► Pan American— Opened its new air- 
conditioned passenger terminal at Mi- 
ami International Airport. Fla. 

► Scandinavian Airlines-Reported pas- 
senger traffic from May 16— June 6, 
1948, increased 76 percent over the 
corresponding period last vear. 

► TWA— Is scheduled to increase its 
trans-Atlantic runs from 34 to 44 flights 
per week. . . . Additional sleeper service 
between N. Y. and Paris will be avail- 
able when the first of its twelve new 
Constellations goes into overseas- service 
this month. 



Th« Type ISA VHf Navigational The A.R.C. Type 17 or A.K.C. Type 
Receiving Equipment (illustrated) 18 is the companion communica- 
provides for reception on the new tion equipment normally asso- 
Omni-Dircctional Ranges as well as ciated with the Type 15A. The 
operation on both types of VHF Type 17 VHF Communication 
Runway Localizers, and the VHF Equipment adds independent 
Visual-Aural Airways Ranges, two-way VHF communication fa. 
Simultaneous voice feature is indud- dlities. The Type 18 adds VHF 
ed on these ranges. The tunable Transmitting Equipment only. All 
A.R.C. Receiver permits selection of Type 17 and 18 units are type- 
ly VHF aircraft frequency. certificated by the CAA. 



available now ! 

25 Excellent Low-Time 
C-46 Aircraft 

hese Aircraft are owned by USair and are at our Palm Beach Intc 
Itional Airport and Niagara Falls Municipal Airport bases. They a 
>w ready for Modification and Licensing under USair's Engineerit 
>ecifications in CAA Type Certificate #789. 

ur modification which includes CAA licensing of the aircraft is thoroui 
id complete, incorporating ail engineering and operational improvement 
inging the aircraft up to current safe CAA Standards. 

C'd for 45,000 lb. maximum gross weight. Weight stripped to lowe 


. . . Write Today for Detailed Information . . . 

United Services For Air, Inc. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MASTER PLANNERS -INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Salary Open 

Submit Experience Summary & Photograph to 
Mr. C. L. Windsor. Employment Dept.. 

McDonnell aircraft corporation 

Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 
Box 516, St. Louis (3) Missouri 



ELECTRONIC ALTIMETER 

ONLY $45.00 
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SAVE ON AIRCRAFT PARTS! 


COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO.. INC. 



•ssslsk*** 2=™ 

rsssr ~~ 

industrial ssociates m*^**^^™ 

T 3 ' PROMPT ATTENTION TO REQUESTS FOR QUOTATIONS, CATALOGS S INFORMATION CABLE: INDASSO 

SURPLUS HANGARS 

New all-metal hangar buildings 
147' x 162' packed for shipment 
complete with bolts and assembly 
instructions. This is military type 
clear span arch roof building and 
meets uniform building code. 
$30,000. each F.O.B. Los Angeles. 
ANDERSON AIRCRAFT CO. 

1700 Sawtcllc Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

STINSON VOYAGER 150 

buys available. 150 HP Voyager^NC 
97214, Maroon and Gray, exceptionally 
clean. Directional giro, G-E two-way 
radio; rote of climb, manifold pressure. 
489 hours total; no time since 100-hour 

experienced" private wnwV" 30-°doy war- 
ranty. S3250. 


the steward-davis 
lOO-hour warranted 

R-1830-92 

Conversion . . , 

$1795 f.o.b. Los Angeles 

STEWARD-DAVIS" 13501 SOUTH WESTERN 
GARDENA, CALIFORNIA • Coble: STEDAV 

GENERAL MAGNESIUM FOUNDRIES, INC. 

612 South Third Street Belleville Illinois 

MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 
"AIRCRAFT SPECIALISTS" 

U. S. A. F. CERTIFIED HEAT TREAT FACILITIES 
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INSTRUMENTS 

At 40 % Off Original Price 


other types, INDICATORS- 
Airspeed, Ball Bonk, Bonk ond 
Turn. Speed, INSTRUMENT 
PANELS, TACHOMETERS. 
MANY OTHERS! 

SMALL TOOLS 

At SO % Off Original Price 
ABRASIVE CUTTERS AND 
HOLDERS. DIMPLE DIES. 
DRILLS, KEY SEAT CUTTERS, 
LEACH DIMPLE DIES, PILOTS 
FOR DIMPLE SETS, PUNCHES, 
PUNCHES FOR WEIDEMANN, 
ROUTER SKIN FASTENERS, 
SCREW DIMPLE PUNCH. 
MANY OTHERS! 


109 GOODRICH 
AIRCRAFT TIRES 
AND TUBES 


TIRE __ 

tXe 5,375 


AIRCRAFT CARPET 
$5.00 yard 

'uflcd ^olliir l * 0 riirt l color 'tfJSSi, s?> 



447 AUTOLITE BATTERIES 

Factory new, #CF 129, 12 volt, 6 cell, 
amp. hours capacity: S hours rate 54. 20 
hours rate 68. 

$16.00 EACH 
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EDITORIAL 



Congressional Medal for Yeager 

Air Force Captain Charles E. Yeager was the first 
American — probably the first man anywhere— to exceed 
the speed of sound in flight and live to be able to tell 
about it. 

We believe it was the 
greatest achievement in avi- 
ation since the Wright’s 
first flight. 

Not even our most distin- 
guished scientists could fore- 
tell the effects on plane or 
pilot of the first sonic flights. 

One of Britain’s greatest 
pilots was killed when his A 
high speed plane disinte-l 
grated at what may have® 
been sonic speed. Yeager 

Pilot risk was considered so high that another research 
pilot, well heeled and well publicized from his prolific 
writings about earlier flights, had demanded fantastic 
remuneration for the critical stages of the Bell XS-1 speed 
tests. 

So a twenty-five year old Air Force pilot, on a captain’s 
regular flight pay, volunteered. He already had behind 
him 15 months as a fighter pilot in the Eighth Air Force. 
He had been shot down and then smuggled out of France 
by the underground. 

His continual appeals to be permitted to fly again in 
the European Theater finally were granted. As Frederick 
Graham reported in the New York Times, it had been 
an inflexible rule that pilots shot down over enemy ter- 
ritory and smuggled out would not be permitted to fly 
again in the same theater. This was to prevent the Ger- 
mans from learning secrets of the underground from 
pilots they captured. Yet Yeager persisted until he was 
permitted to rejoin the Eighth and wound up his com- 
bat career with 13 German planes to his credit. 

So this man’s war was over, and he had earned a peace- 
ful life with his family. That is the background of the 
man who took on the biggest flying job his country had, 
and he licked it. No special bonus demands, no writing 
waivers, no movie rights, no talk — before or afterward. 

Captain Yeager already has been awarded the Mackay 
Trophy and an Oak Leaf Cluster to his DFC. Well and 
good. He deserves every special aviation award he will 
and should receive. 


But we join others in aviation in urging nothing less 
than the Congressional Medal of Honor for Charles 
Yeager. It is the least the United States can do in 
recognition of an achievement whose importance will 
continue to increase with the years. 

Preserve the Original XS-1 

The original Bell XS-1 which first conquered super- 
sonic flight with Capt. Charles Yeager at the controls 
should be preserved for posterity in the country’s haven 
for its relics of history, the Smithsonian in Washington. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright’s original flying machine 
will be returned soon to this country with appropriate 
ceremonies, and placed on permanent display. The XS-1 
marks the end of a brilliant era of flight opened by the 
Wrights. It is an historic symbol of America’s tech- 
nological accomplishment and a forebearer of limitless 
speeds to come. 

Since modified models of the XS-1 are on order, we 
hope the Air Force will spare this particular ship from 
further tests, and risk of irreparable damage. How about 
it Secretary Symington? 

Closed Book 

Air Force Secretary Symington has verified Aviation 
Week’s story of last December that the Bell XS-1 had 
exceeded the speed of sound. The story was proven 
accurate right down to the names of the first three pilots 
who accomplished the feat. 

More important, the American people know that super- 
sonic flight is a reality; no more mystery, no more beating 
about the bush. And our British friends who were skep- 
tical of Aviation Week’s original story now must con- 
cede that the Americans have "done it.” As for the Rus- 
sians, we doubt if the feat lessened any their respect for 
American genius and power. What else do they respect 

So, after months of tapped phones, interviews with 
Military intelligence, Naval intelligence, and FBI agents, 
we close the book on the XS-1 supersonic story with no 
hard feelings. No publication worth its salt will shy from 
fighting for what it thinks is right. But after the fight is 
over, pouting is pretty small. 

We shook hands with Mr. Symington weeks ago and 
Air Force- Aviation Week relations were never better. 
The XS-1 controversy is over. 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
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CEILING ZERO. ..RECEPTION UNLIMITED 

Antenna fittings insulated with Du Pont polythene cut precipitation static as much as 90% 



Above il a typical example of how poly- 



Even in the worst of weather, pilots 
now can count on fair-weather radio 
reception, thanks to antenna fittings 
insulated with injection-molded Du 
Pont polythene. With these fittings, 
new antenna systems control up to 
90% of static from such sources as 
charged thunder clouds, rain, dust, 
and snow and thus help to minimize 
a serious hazard to safety. 

High dielectric strength and mois- 
ture-resistance make Du Pont poly- 
thene an excellent material for the 
job. These polythene-insulated an- 
tenna fittings resist a 200-kilovolt 
stress even after repeated aging cy- 
cles over a temperature range of 
-50° to I30°F. And tough, resilient 
polythene withstands mechanical vi- 
bration and rough treatment. Light 
in weight, capable of being molded 
with precision, Du Pont polythene 
is right from every angle. 

Perhaps your aircraft can profit 


from parts made of polythene, 
“Lucite,” or other Du Pont plastics. 
Write for data. They may help you 
improve your product. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Dept., Room 226, Arlington, N. J. 

Flader. Inc.. North Tonaunnda, N. Y. 'Polythene 


i molded by Trimold, lm 


Time into Du Pont "CAVALCADE OF AMERICA," 
Monday nighn— NBC coail to coast 






• TRANSFORMERS 

• AUTOMATIC PILOTS 

• IGNITION SYSTEMS 

• ARMAMENT SYSTEMS 

• CAPACITORS 

• TURBOSUPERCHARGERS 

• CABIN SUPERCHARGERS 

• GAS TURBINES FOR JET PROPULSION 


These two General Electric technicians are preparing the “Skyhook” for 
a whirl. The Skyhook is a jet-propelled helicopter blade —a project for the 
U.S. Air Force that has been underway for more than a year at the G-E 
Flight Test Center in Schenectady, in co-operation with our Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Divisions in Lynn, Mass. The all-steel blade is located, for testing 
purposes, in the center of a bowl-pit, 150 feet in diameter and 13 feet deep. 

This jet -helicopter development is one of the first of its kind, and unique 
in size and design . . . another “first” for General Electric. 

We invite you to take advantage of our background and experience. Let 
our design and production engineers help you with your aircraft equipment 
problems. In research, development and production of components for 
aircraft, G.E. leads the way. For more information on General Electric 
products and their applications, call our nearest sales office, or write 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 

822-4 


